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this Number of Harp! R’s 
WEEKLY our readers will receive a }:'ra- 
tuitous Supplement containing a nag- 
nificent 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF PHILADELPH!A, 


apropos of the meeting of the Natic nal 

Republican Convention in that city. 
6 WituH the next Number of Har- 

PER'’Ss WEEKLY will be sent out a grdtul- 

tous splendidly illustrated 

BOSTON JUBILEE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing many new and exceedingly 
interesting engravings of views in ‘ind 
about Boston, with an entertaining ind 
graphic Sight-seer’s Guide to the nijita- 
- ble places in and about the city. “No 
visitor to Boston can attord to do w th- 
_ out this magnificent Supplement. 


- 


THE PHILADELPHIA CONVE) - 
TION. 
VHE Philadelphia Convention, which vill 
be in session When this paper is iss’ \ed, 
is the representative of the. steady, 1 yal 
American sentiment which proposes to.ad- 
minister the government in the same 8}.irit 
nud upon the same principles which | ave 
characterized its administration under the 
two Republican Presidents, LINCOLN ind 
GRANT. This sentiment finds itself opp: sed 
by a coalition of all the elements of dison- 
tent, disorder, reaction, and uncertaint; in 
the country; and the simple alterna’ive 
which it will present to the people is, on 
the one hand, the certainty of a faithful Re- 
publican administration, such as experit nce 
has shown it to be, and, on the other, the 
chnos of a President without judgim 
elected by a coalition without a single ¢ >m- 
mon bond except hatred of the present =Ad- 
ministration and a frenzy for the spoil, of 
oftice. ‘ 
General GRANT will be the candidate: for 
the Presidency nominated by the Con ‘en- 
tion. It isa result which we have adv ca- 
ted for many months, because, under ail-the 
circumstances, we believed it to be best for 
the country; nor have we any dofbt hat 
the country will ratify it emphatically, and 
that the President will be triumphant]; re- 
elected. This will be a verdict upon’ the 
general character of his administration, and 
against the habitual detraction of whic. he 
haus been made the victim. Those Re iub- 
licans who have opposed his renomina jion 
have pleased themselves not only witl. re- 
peating a great many absurd slanders, but 
also with insinuating that those who |‘ave 
advocated it did so with extreme relucté nee. 
Then why did they advocate it? Surel; the 
patronage with which it is alleged thzt be 
has so sternly coerced the office-holdere can 
not buy the whole party. The simples: ex- 
planation under such circumstances is :su- 
ally the most sensible and the truest. 

The President is the candidate of the-par- 
ty for re-election because the vast maj rity 
prefer him to any other. They believe him 
to be a faithful, sagacious, honest, and f atri- 
otic man, Whose great services have ea ‘ned 
him the gratitude and confidence of the 
country; and they do not see in the Re pub- 
lican party any man who, under all the cir- 
cumstances, is 60 sure to command su: cess 
at the polls. They see, moreover, thi al- 
ternative, and they see it so plainly tha the 
re-election of the President is assured It 
is not conceivable that the Republican } arty 
would ever have nominated Mr. GRE) LEY 
for the Presidency, and the election oj Mr. 
GREELEY by a coalition of a few Repv blic- 
ans With the most notoriously corrupt fac- 
tions of the Democratic party is a r ‘sult 
which every man who comprehends th > in- 
evitable consequences will most strenu usly 
resist. 

No sensible man is deluded by the ¢ y of 
GREELEY and reform, because every such 
man knows that GREELEY and GENET, G REE- 
LEY and BRADLEY, GREELEY and Tamn any, 
do not mean reform in any sense what >ver. 
They mean plunder. The reform ele nent 
in the Cincinnati movement has withd awn 
and protested, while the most familiar | )em- 
vcratic leaders throw up their hats. A ad is 
it from the fungus clubs in the shado'v of 
Tammany Hall that honest citizens any 
where anticipate reform of the civil se''vice 
and purification of government? GRA <T is 
surrounded by a clique of unercenary fri nds, 
is the Cincinnati complaint. Will hese 


who mourn for that reason behold Mr. C’REE- 
LEY in his present surroundings, and r port 


~ Whether they are comforted ? 


The Philadelphia Convention points to 
the record of its party and of the President 
and announces its present attitude. It 
makes no appeal to uncertainties. By the 
necessity of the case it asks support, not 
founded upon a vague and restless hope, 
but upon an actual experience. It proposes 
to the people the continuance of an Admin- 
istration which the rebels and Copperheads 
of 64, with those whose personal ambition 
has been bafiled, and a few generous, sin- 
cere, but not well-informed persons, declare 
to be imbecile and corrupt. 
this, relying with implicit confidence upon 
the just perception of the great mass of good 
citizens, well assured that while they have 
no wish to fan the fires of old dissensions, 
they have also no intention of intrusting 
the government of the country to any party 
which is not composed of its true and tried 
friends. 


THE TROUBLESOME TREATY. 


THE fate of the Treaty of Washington is 
still uncertain. The supplementary article 
proposed by Great Britain was modified by 
the Senate in a manner which seems not to 
have been agreeable to the British Govern- 
ment. Yet it is understood that the sub- 
stance of the change was only that money 
claims for indirect losses should never be al- 
lowed by either of the two nations, and not 
only in such cases as those which the treaty 
mentioned, which was the British sugges- 
tion. This was done for the obvious reason 
that just “such cases” in every particular 
might not again occur, while, if the prin- 
ciple were sound in this case, it is sound in 
all cases. The assent of the Senate to the 
principle that indirect damages in money 
shall not be demanded is, of course, a con- 
sent to withdraw that part of our case at 
Geneva; and that assent remains, whatever 
becomes of the treaty itself. - 

It would, however, be very incorrect to 
say that without the money claim for the na- 
tional loss, the Treaty of Washington would 
be only another REVERDY JOHNSON treaty. 
The JOHNSON treaty omitted every thing but 
the settlement of actual losses. There was 
no implication in it that there had been any 
national loss or injury whatever. Mr.Sum- 
NER, in the speech which expressed the uni- 
versal American condemnation of that in- 
strument, made three points of accusation 
against it. It contained no apology, it made 
no gain for international law, and it was si- 
lent upon the national loss. Any treaty, to 
be fully satisfactory, he said, must cover 
these three points. When the Treaty of 
Washington was signed, Lord De Grey did 
not conceal his feeling that Mr. SUMNER had 
“made it.” What he meant was that the 
suggestions of Mr. SUMNER’s speech had been 
substantially adopted. Mr. SUMNER, indeed, 
would gladly have seen much greater gains 
for international law secured by the treaty, 
as, for instance, the immunity of private 
property at sea in time of war; but the 
precedent of arbitration seemed so invalua- 
ble to him that he did not hesitate to sup- 
port the treaty. 

The Treaty of Washington contains an 
expression of regret, or an apology, from 
the British Government—a form of words 
which is very unusual, if not unprecedented, 
in the text of treaties, although not infre- 
quent in diplomatic correspondence. There 
is also the concession by the British Gov- 
ernment of the application of certain rules to 
the judgment of its conduct which it does 
not agree to have been in force at the time 
of the alleged offenses ; and it refers all ques- 
tions of claims to arbitration. ‘The error of 
the negotiation was that the point of na- 
tional loss or indirect claims was not specif- 
ically adjusted. As we have already said, 
both parties to the treaty seem to have hoped 
that it had been settled, but neither cared 
to ask the question distinctly. Sir Star- 
FORD NORTHCOTE and Sir EDWARD THORN- 
TON say that there was an understanding. 
But there is evidently none in the treaty it- 
self, and an inferential understanding could 
not be admitted. 

There is one lesson from the history of this 
negotiation which can not be avoided. It 
is that a treaty should say, so far as lan- 
guage will allow, all that it means. When 
diplomacy was a synonym for trickery, it 
was, of course, desirable to cozen and confuse 
as much as possible. But it is one of the 
most hopeful signs of progress that simple 
truth-telling and directness are no longer 
considered to be unworthy of the true dig- 


‘nity of international intercourse. The fault 


of the Treaty of Washington, and the source 
of the misunderstanding, was the proba- 
bly intentional obscurity upon a cardinal 
point. It was an act of homage to an ex- 
ploded tradition. Should the treaty fall, 
we can not expect to renew the indirect 
claims, which the Senate have formally 
abandoned; but we may hope in another 
negotiation to secure both the principle of 
arbitration and still greater advantages for 
neutrality and peace. 


And it does. 


INSINUATIONS AS ARGUMENTS. 


Mr. F. W. Brrp, Massachusetts Repub- 
lican, has lately renounced his party fellow- 
ship, and in announcing that fact remarked 
that he had told some friends of the renomi- 
nation of the President that they had the 
same contempt for him which he, Mr. Birp, 
had, but that they did not dare to express it. 
Why Mr. Brrp should assume for himself an 
honesty and heroism which he denies to oth- 
ers does not at this distance pluinly appear. 
But we are quite sure that those who know 
the President much more intimately than 
Mr. Brirp entertain the profoundest confi- 
dence in his integrity, discretion, and pa- 
triotism. Nothing certainly would be easier 
than to retort upon Mr. Burp that, if he dared 
to say 80, he would agree that the Cincinnati 
Convention was a ridiculous failure, and that 
he really has the deepest contempt, although 
he is afraid to express it, for those who sup- 
pose that reform can possibly come from Mr. 
GREELEY’s election by the aid of the late 
Copperheads. Mr. BirD may be a very hon- 
est man, but he is no honester for insinuating 
that those with whom he differs are knaves. 
The New York Tribune repeats his remark 
in saying, “No one has drawn so vivid a 
picture of the real feelings entertained to- 
ward the Administration by its loudest par- 
tisans.” We venture, however, to appeal to 
the experience of any of our Republican read- 
ers in any part of the country to confirm our 
statement, that while the friends of the Ad- 
ministration support their candidate with 
hearty confidence, those of Mr. GREELEY 
feel his candidacy to be absurd in itself, 
and of most unfortunate portent for the 
country. 

Meanwhile, the fact is, that the Cincinnati 
movement has nowhere detached from the 
Republican party an imposing or influential 
following. The talk cbout a urion of mem- 
bers of the old parties to bury old issues, and 
to reach out toward a happy future, is the 
most arrant nonsense, in so far as it implies 
equality of numbers. If the Democratic 
party should formally reject Mr. GREELEY 
as a candidate, and nominate a Democrat, it 
would not be known—to use the old phrase 
—that Mr. GREELEY was running. It is 
part of the Cincinnati game of brag to rep- 
resent this display of signals to the Demo- 
crats, and the enthusiasm of the most no- 
torious political hucksters for a man whom 
they secretly ridicule, as a momentous moral 
revolution. But there are some not very old 
men in this country who have seen moral 
uprisings of the people, and they had not 
the remotest resemblance to the present 
amusing performance of a very familiar po- 
litical troupe. 


THE DIVIDED DEMOCRACY. 


It is known that the Democratic party in 
New York is rent upon the question of the 
Presidency. That portion which is most 
associated with the most nefarious rings is 
very eager for the nomination of Mr. GREE- 
LEY; the better portion favors a party nom- 
ination. The argument of the former faction 
is that a “straight nomination” is sure to be 
defeated, and will compel the dissolution of 
the party. The argument of the latter fac- 
tion is that the nomination of Mr. GREELEY 
is a formal declaration by the party itself 
that it is already dissolved. It is a fright- 
ful alternative. Itisachoice between mur- 
der and suicide, or, more nobly, between go- 
ing down with all flags flying and in the 
crisis of battle, and of scuttling the ship 
without a blow. The Albany Argus, which 
favors Mr. GREELEY, looks at the World, 
which opposes him, and says that a sentinel 
who opens the gates to the enemy ought to 
be shot summarily. But who opens the 
gates? retorts the World—he who proposes 
that the Democrats shall nominate a Demo- 
crat, or he who insists that they shall nom- 
inate a Republican? 

But, under the circumstances, the argu- 


ments of the World are less likely to be per- 


suasive than those of the Argus. The World 
stands upon Democratic traditions and con- 
sistency, but the Argus is conscious that 
there is no. hope for them. The party, as a 
party, it thinks, can do nothing; but the 
party, as an ally of discontented Republic- 
ans, has some chance of breaking the Re- 
publican organization, and of being the chief 
element of a new and successful combina- 
tion. That, of course, is the argument, and 
it is for honest Republicans and for all who 
desire real reform to decide whether it is 
strong enough to induce them to join in the 
enterprise. 

From the moment the Cincinnati move- 
ment began it was clear that it could have 
but one practical result. It might dissolve 
the Democratic party and defeat the Repub- 
lican, but only by a combination the vast 
majority of which would be the same Demo- 
crats, with precisely the same views and 
sympathies, who have composed the opposi- 
tion of the last twelve years. If the pro- 
gressive, reforming, purifying, elevating, 


hopeful element in our politics is in the 
Democratic party, the success of Cincinnati 
would be a public benefit; but if they are 
in the Republican party, the defeat of that 
party could not be a blessing for the coun- 
try. The country is governed by the peo- 
ple, but the people always have acted, and 
always will act, through parties. Prophets 
and bards may tune their lyres, but the 
question for every American citizen at the 
polls in November will still be, ‘Has the 
country and every good object more to hope 
from a party chiefly composed of those who 
until now have been Democrats, or of those 
who have been always Republicans?’ That 
is the question which honest and patriotic 
voters will ask themselves, and to which 
there can be but one answer. 

The Democratic rings, repudiators, and 
rebels are loud for Mr.GREELEY. BERIAH 
M‘GOFFIN, who rejected with scorn, as Gov- 
ernor of Kentucky, President LINCOLN’s de- 
mand for troops, BEAUREGARD, GEORGE H. 
PENDLETON, and the Tammany clique are 
illustrations of his supporters. We do not 
say that a man is to be ostracized for having 
been in rebellion, nor that he may not have 
honest theories to justify what is generally 
thought to be dishonest conduct. We have 
no more disposition than our betters to keep 
on fighting old battles, nor to suppose that 
opinions can never change. The Tribune, in 
eulogizing General SICKLEs, used to say that 
aman might reform. We agreed, but we 
still did not see why some able and honest 
Republican who had been in no need of re- 
forming might not have been sent to Spain. 
So now we ask why we should expect Mr. 
PENDLETON and his friends to be more faith- 
ful guardians of the pledged national faith 
than those who have never preached repu- 
diation, or General BEAUREGARD and his 
comrades to be more ardent defenders of the 
Union than those who have never practiced 
rebellion. 

We are as much interested in the reform 
of the civil service as some of the most reso- 
lute supporters of the Cincinnati movement, 
one of whom, to our knowledge, strenuously 
urged the transfer of one of the most efficient 
and faithful generals in the army from the 
post where he was stationed because he 
would not compel the laborers to vote the 
regular ticket. But we fail to see why we 
should expect civil service reform from the 
lees of Tammany Hall. The Democrats who 
support Mr. GREELEY are patriotically anx- 
ious to bury old issues. But we observe 
that one of the old issues which they es- 
pecially wish to bury is Republican control 
of the government. Meanwhile the strife 
in the Democratic ranks becomes daily more 
fierce, and the result at Baltimore more un- 
certain. But whether Mr. GREELEY’s nom- 
ination be ratified or rejected, the result will 
be the same. He can not unite the Demo- 
cratic party nor divide the Republican. 


AN INDEPENDENT IMAGINATION. 


THE editor of the Springfield Republican 
was one of the journalists who were deeply 
interested iu the Cincinnati movement, and 
published a card immediately upon the 
nomination of Mr. GREELEY which did not 
indicate an irrepressible enthusiasm. In 
this card he remarked that Mr. GREELEY 
owed his nomination first to those who 
“smashed the Davis job that had been so 
industriously put up at Washington” and 
elsewhere, and second, to “the appearance 
of FRANK P. BLarr and GrRaTzZ BROWN upon 
the ground on the last day, breaking into 
and dividing the ranks of the revenue re- 
formers, and carrying off a portion of them 
to the great hero and advocate of protec- 
tion,” added to. his personal qualities and 
popularity. The editor then remarks that, 
“with his usual perversity of temper and 
openness to flattery, Mr. GREELEY will prob- 
ably continue to give his faith and attribute 
his success to those who fawn upon him 
and who use him, and slander and abuse 
those braver and truer friends who dare to 
expose them to him and the world, and tell 
him the truth, that he needs to hear, even if 
he does not like it.” This was astrong way 
of saying that Mr. GREELEY is totally unfit 
to be President, and that the election of such 
a man could be regarded only as a serious 
misfortune for the country. 

The Springfield Republican now, however, 
informs us that this movement, against the 
results of which, in the nomination of Mr. 
GREELEY, these words of its editor protest, 
is “‘one of the most significant and benefi- 
cent revolutions in all our history.” We 
should not have imagined the nomination 
of a gentleman who is in the power of mere 
flatterers to be so prodigious a blessing. 
We had not supposed that Mr. FRank BLair 
and Mr. Gratz BRowN and the other man- 
agers of the Convention were such illus- 
trious benefactors; and except for this so- 
norous blast from the Republican we should 
have looked elsewhere than to the Tammany 
clubs of New York for the hope of a millen- 
nial purity in government. That the Dem- 
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ocratic hordes who have been so long out of 
the government pastures should long to re- 
turn, is very natural. That they should call 
by the finest names their desperate deter- 
mination to recover power if they could, was 
to be expected. That the orators who were 
last autumn shouting for Tammany Hall 
should now denounce the loathsome corrup- 
tions of the White House, is not surprising. 
But that the Springfield Republican should 
suppose this ridiculous charivari to be the 
prelude of heavenly music, and behold in 
the author of the BRODHEAD letter an angel 
of reform, nobly illustrates the fine imagina- 
tive powers of “ independent” journalism. 


A PORTRAIT OF GENERAL 
GRANT. 


At the banquet of the Army of the Poto- 
mac, at Cleveland, General DEVENS spoke 
to the toast of the President of the United 
States. After alluding eloquently to his 
official position the orator spoke warmly of 
“the love and affection of comrades—the 
soldiers whom he led to final victory and 
triumph,” and he concluded by felicitously 
quoting MILTON’s description of CROMWELL, 
which is most applicable to General GRANT: 


“Wherefore you speak contemptibly of his parts I 
know not, but I suspect you are not free from the er- 
ror common to studious and speculative men. Be- 
cause OLtveR was an ungraceful orator, and never said 
either in public or private any thing memorable, you 
will have it that he was of mean capacity. Sure this 
is unjust. Many men have been ignorant of letters, 
without wit, without eloquence, who yet had the wis- 
dom to devise and the courage to perform that which 
they lacked language to explain. Such men, often in 
troubled times, have worked out the deliverance of 
nations and their owu greatness, not by logic, bt. vy 
wariness in success, by calmness in danger, by firm 
and stubborn resolution in all adversity. The hearte 
of men are their books, events are their tutors, great 
actions are their eloquence, and such an one, in my 
judgment, was his late Highness.....His own deeds 
shall avouch him for a great statesman, a great sol- 
dier, a true lover of his country, a merciful and gener- 
ous conquere..” 


The orator then called for three cheers for 
General GRANT, which were given with en- 
thusiasm, the audience rising to their feet. 
Before the election it will be shown, we 
think, that the American people do not share 
“the contempt” which certain gentlemen 
are pleased to express for a man who has 
done the state some service. 


MR. GREELEY AND THE COLORED 
CITIZENS. 

In replying to a statement made by Mr. 
VooRHEEs, and in recommending Mr. GREE- 
LEY to the support of the Democratic party, 
the Tribune shows that he is not favorable 
to Mr. SuUMNER’s Civil Rights bill. Its little 
effort was timely, for it was made on the day 
after the Democrats in the House of Repre- 
sentatives had voted solidly even against 
Mr. CARPENTER’s bill, which Mr. SUMNER 
called an emasculated substitute for his 
own. The coincidence and the fact we 
commend to the most thoughtful considera- 
tion of such original antislavery Republicans 
as may have been inclined to Cincinnati. 
They will not forget that FREDERICK DovuG- 
Lass, WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, WENDELL 
PHILLIPS, GERRIT SMITH, and HENRY WARD 
BEECHER oppose Mr. GREELEY as a candi- 
date for the Presidency, and that CHARLES 
SUMNER declined, notwithstanding the most 
powerful pressure, to declare for the Cincin- 
nati movemept, because he feared it might 
lead to the restoration of Democratic con- 
trol of the government, which he knows 
would be most hostile to the chance of fair 
play for the race whose rights he has so long 
defended. It is plain, therefore, what these 
old antislavery chiefs think of the relations 
of Cincinnati to the prospects of the colored 
citizens. 

The Tribune, in its effort to show that Mr. 
GREELEY need not be unacceptable to the 
enemies of equal rights before the law, 
quotes from the speech which he made to 
the colored people in Poughkeepsie. Mr. 
GREELEY, in that speech, hopes that the 
time will come when no man’s color will 
exclude him from any kind of association 
with other people. But he says, “If the 
majority chose that the minority should be 
educated in separate schools, I would say, 
‘Gentlemen, be it as you please: I have no 
choice in the matter.’” The difficulty with 
this statement is, that upon the vital point 
it is not clear. Does Mr.GREELEY mean 
that in acommunity which guarantees equal 
rights before the law he would favor laws 
for separate schools, or that he would leave 
the matter to individual taste? The latter 
is all that Mr. SuUMNER’s bill contemplates. 
He would not have the law recognize color 
among citizens. That we have always un- 
derstood to be Mr. GREELEY’Ss position also. 
But if it be, that is the very point to which 
Mr. VOORHEES takes exception; and Mr. 
GREELEY can escape the exception only by 
renouncing the principle. 

However, as Mr. GREELEY’S career for 
nearly forty years has been one of uncom- 


promising hostility to every cardinal prin- | 


ciple and measure of the Democratic party, 
it is a waste of time for his supporters to 
attempt to show his agreement upon some 
detail. Yet it is none the less painful to 
see the New York TJribune commending Hor- 
ACE GREELEY to the support of the life-long 
enemies of the colored race upon the plea 
that he is not so much their friend as some 
Democrat had represented, or in the partic- 
ular way to which some Knight of the 
Golden Circle may have objected. 


PERSONAL, 


Tue Rev. Dr. Dursin, who for over twenty- 
five years has filled with distinguished honor 
and ability the post of Missionary Secretary of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, was at the re- 
cent Conference iu Brooklyn relieved, at his own 
request, from further service. To rare endow- 
ments as a pulpit orator Dr. DURBIN unites ex- 
ecutive ability of the first order, and much of 
the success of the missionary department of the 
Church is due to his indefatigable industry and 
organizing power. Dr. DuRBIN was the first 

resident of Dickinson College after it became a 

{ethodist institution, in which position he was 
succeeded by Dr. Jesse T. Peck, just elected a 
bishop of the Church. Dr. DasHIgeLL, who suc- 
ceeds Dr. DuRBIN in the chief secretaryship, is a 
native of Maryland, a graduate of Dickinson 
College, and for three years past its president. 

—JamEes GORDON BENNETT, the founder and 
proprietor of the New York Heraid, died on Sat- 
urday, June 1, at an advanced age. Mr. Ben- 
NETT was the father of the American system of 
journalism, of which his own newspaper was one 
of the most successful examples. He carried his 
en‘erprise from a small and insignificant begin- 
ning to the high position which it now occupies, 
and lived to sce the New York press attain a de- 
gree of importance and influence of which our 
earlier editors never dreamed. As a journalist 
and man of business Mr. BENNETT will always be 
accorded a very high position among the repre- 
sentative men of the country. 

—Colonel Forney, speaking of the intellectual 
progress of the colo man, says, ‘‘ If you were 
to compare the chiefs of the freedmen with the 
chief slave-holders, knowing them as I do, you 
would soon realize that Joun M. LanosTon, 
Professor of the Law Department of the Howard 
University, is as thorough a lawyer as PIERRE 
Sovut& in his best days; that Ropert Brown 
E.uiott is a better scholar and speaker than 
Lawrence M. Kgitt; and that BENJAMIN STER- 
LING TURNER, of Selma, Alabama, a self-educated 
slave, is as practical a business man as GEORGE 
8. HovsTon. 

—GAMBETTA, with a view to further success 
before the ps has been studying the Amcr- 
ican system of ‘‘stamp speaking,’ and is now 

racticing it in the more important towns of 
Pomnes. ere is every reason to believe he will 
have great success, and that his example will be 
widely followed; for in a country where few 
newspapers are printed and read, the power of 
oratory, face to face, must be very great. It is 
not to be wondered at that multitudes flock to 
listen to his im ioned harangues. 

of wealth, what are Astor, StTEw- 
ART, or the RoTuHscuHILps, compared to PTOLEMY 
PuiLape puts, of Egypt, who amassed $350,000, - 
000% And what are our a, ladies, compared 
with Pavia, one of the ton of Rome, who, when 
returning visits, wore jewels worth $800,000? 
Mr. Stewart's new house in Fifth Avenue may 
have cost $500,000; yet CLoprvus paid $650,000 
for his “‘ brown stone front’’ on the Palatine 
while MessaLa gave $2,000,000 for the house of 
Antony. Seneca, who was a plain philoso- 

her, was worth $12,000,000; and Trserivs left 

120,000,000. But Marc Antonr! whew! When 
he was a young gentleman, and before becom 
a member of any “ring,”’ he owed $14,000,000, 
and purchased the friendship of Qu.a#sor for 
$2,500,000. This, however, was nothing, for be- 
fore he got through he squandered $720,000, 000 
of the public money! 

—Among prominent Southerners who by the 
Amnesty bill are restored to all the ts of 
citizens are, ALEXaNDER H. Steruens, HENRY 
A. Wiss, Wape Hampton, Ruert, 
Henry Foors, A. Prror, Joun C. 
Breckinripes, Joun A. CAMPBELL, JOHN For- 
sytH, and Generals Jomnston, Brace, Bsav- 
REGARD, Lez, Gustavus W. Sm 
and Hoop, and one hundred and fifty thousan 
others of lesser note. Of those who are not 
amnestied are Jerrerson Davis, YULEB, 
FALL, Toomss, Iverson, BENJAMIN, MEMMID- 
Ger, TRENHOLM, and several hundred others 
deemed equally obnoxious. 

—Senator Brown.ow is said to be hopelessly 
ill at his home in Knoxville. The past winter 
has nearly finished him. Like ALExanpesr H. 
Stepuens, he has for a dozen years or so been 
constantly reputed in the papers as at death’s 
door: yet the vital spark still flickers. 

—Several of the foreign ministers at Wash- 
ington are accomplished musicians. Mr. 
SEN, the Swedish minister, has a large collec- 
tion of gems of art, is wealthy, gives grand din- 
ners, and sings and plays in charming style. 
Baron ScHLOzER, the German minister, also 
possesses t musical talent, playing the pi- 
ano splendidly. Mr. De.rossz, the Belgian 
minister, and senior of the diplomatic corps, 
is a very accomplished gentleman, and devotes 
much time to playing and poe on the pi- 
ano. We haven’t much of that sort of thing 
among Our ministers or secretaries, Probably 
not one of them could execute an aria on the 
orbanjo. Senator Scuvkrz is the only 

enator who plays the piano well. Among our 
leading political editors we know of no superior 
musician, excepting Mr. Henry WaTTERSON, 
of the Louisville Courier-Journal. He is asplen- 
did pianist, a delightful conversationist, and a 
lively man generally. : 

—Prince ARTHUR, having campaigned it in 
Canada and the United States for a brief and 
trying season, goes to India to see what effect 
two years of roughing it there will have on his 
liver, as well as on his military tastes. 

—RocHEForT is at last permanently disposed 
of. He has been shipped for the penal colony 
of New Caledonia, in company with several oth- 
er fellow-conspirators. The truth is, RocHEFORT 
was a kind of political nuisance, a pest to any 
kind of government, never aiming at building 
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up, but striving to pull down. He was always 
sloshing around, and never satisticd unless hit- 
ting somebody. 

—On the tomb of ALEXANDRE Drmas is the 
plain inscription, ‘‘ Alexandre Dumas, 1802- 
1870."" The burial-place is in the middle of the 
cemetery of Villers-Cotterets, between four tall 
and sombre pines. 

—The musician is not to be lightly pooh- 

oh’d. MEYERBEER, for example, will be sung 
and hum’d and whistled for ages to come, while 
the small statesmen and fussy politicians of to- 
day will have faded from the public memory 
‘‘like the schismatic taints of the rainbow,”’ as 
Counselor O’Botherem observed. The which 
we are moved to say from the fact that MeYeR- 
BEER’S opera of the Huguenots’? was per- 
formed several weeks ago in Paris for the five 
hundredth time. The widow of the composer 
on this occasion gave her receipts (droits d auteur) 
to the Benevolent Fund of the Grand Opera- 
house. 

—At last there is an end of the great Book 
Concern muddle. Dr. Lanawan has had the 
tardy satisfaction of seeing statements which 
have costhim three years of ceaseless worry and 

ersecution bear fruit in the reform of a gross- 
a mismanaged department of the Methodist 

hurch. Dr. CARLTON has learned, what be and 
his friends ought to have been pretty distinctly 
informed of Tong ago, that a clergyman who 
knew enough of business to be an indefatigable 
stock-jobber could, on no possible theory, be 
absolved from responsibility for the acts of his 
subordinates. The business of the Book Con- 
cern is now, apparently, in firmer and more 
trustworthy hands. The salutary precedent has 
been set of having a layman to act as Assistant 
Agent. For the sake of the Methodist Church, 
and the cause of religious activity in general, it 
is to be hoped that under the new management 
the Book Geneun will be conducted with some 
approximation to the rigorous exactness of a 
great private business. 

—Speaking of prominent Boston families, es- 

cially of Dr. CHannrno, R. H. Dana, and 

UCKMINSTER, the ‘** American Cyclopedia’”’ and 
Mrs. Lez’s ‘Life of Buckminster’ explain 
the relationship between them. Judge Rem- 
INGTON, of Cambridge, had two daughters, of 
whom one married WiLL1amM ELuery, of Rhode 
Island, the signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and the other the Rev. Dr. STEVENs, 
of Kittery, Maine. Mrs. ELLERY was the grand- 
mother of CHANNING and Dana, and Mrs. STE- 
VEN3 was the grandmother of BrCKMINSTER. 
The two former were, therefore, first cousins, 
and were second cousins to BUCKMINSTER. All 
three were, as well as OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 

reat-great-grandsons of Mrs. ANNE (DUDLEY) 

RADSTREET, who flourished as a poet two hun- 
dred years ago;and whom Joun Norton de- 
scribes as a ** peerless gcentlewoman, the mirror 
of her age, and glory of her sex: 


*“* Praise her who list, yet he shall be a debtor, 
For art ne’er ieigned, nor nature formed, a better.” 


—The pleasant way in which authors talk 
about authors is thus told in the London Satur- 
day Heview: Pitt told WILBERFORCE, respect- 
ing Bishop BuTLER’s great work, *‘You may 
prove any thing by analogy.’’ SypNey SMITH 
says the book is ‘‘ the most noble and surprising 
defense of revealed religion ever made.’’ Fie_p- 
ING was “‘the prose Homer of human nature,”’ 
to blockhead,”’ if we be- 
lieve Dr. Jonson. JOHNSON himself was dubbed 
Ursa Major by Lord AucHINLEcH. “ He has noth- 
ing of the bear but his skin,’’ said GOLDsmITH. 
** JOHNSON Was an Odious and mean character,”’ 
according to Horacz WaLpo_te; Mr Tuomas 
CARLYLE praises him as “‘a mass of genuine 
manhood.”’ “Sir, I don’t think Gray a first- 
rate poet,” quoth Jomnson; “I have been read- 
ing Grar’s works, and I think him the only poet 
since SHAKSPEARE entitled to the character of 
the sublime,” wrote Cowper. ‘The first of 
solemn coxcombs,’’ says Warton of GoLp- 
smiTH; An inspired idiot,’’ says Horace 
POLE; while Bishop Percy speaks of his “‘ ele- 
= and enchanting style.” CrcRRAN tells us 

t Epwcnp BuRKE’s mind “ was like an over- 
decorated chapel, filled with gauds and shows 
and badly assorted ornaments;’"’ Sir JamMEs 
MackInTOsH held he was ‘‘ the greatest philos- 
opher in practice the world ever saw.”’ ‘* There 
could not,”’ said Porson, “‘ be a better exercise 
for a school-boy than to turn a e of Gr- 
Bon’s ‘ Decline and Fall’ into En fis ‘i 
luminous page of GrspBon,” said SHERIDAN, 
though the wit afterward declared he meant 
voluminous.”’ 

Mr. Brieut, a recent English 
writer says that the real greatness and pereua- 
siveness of his speeches lie not in their argument, 
but in the passion and massiveness of the con- 
victions that underlic thatargument. His magic 
lies in bis art of giving his audience a glimpse of 
the spectacle of himself—a character of large pas- 
sion and wonderful dignity, though seldom, in- 
deed, of true impartiality. 

—Lord Lytton, now just sixty-seven years 
old, lives in almost complete retirement, look- 
ing after his health. He stoops, is exccedingly 
deaf, and has altogether a strange look of an- 
tiquity. His only son, “Owen Meredith,”’ now 
a middle-aged man, is in the diplomatic service. 
He is very like his father; is beloved by bis 
friends, and has a grace and exquisite courtesy 
which delight those who know him, He is one 
of the most kind-hearted of men. 

—A correspondent writing from Rome gives 
some very interesting particulars relative to the 
refusal of the Pope to accept Prince BismaRck’s 
nomination of Cardinal HOHENLOGBE as the Ger- 
man embassador at the Vatican. At first, he 
says, both the Pope and Cardinal ANTONeLLI 
were disposed to concur in this appointment; 
but the Jesuits, fearing that it might produce a 
rapprochement between Germany and the Holy 
See, set every engine at work to prevent it. In 
this they were strongly supported by the French 
cle at Rome, who had a powerful advocate 
in M. that being at the 
time on a visit to the Holy City. ‘The policy 
of the Jesuits,’"’ observes the correspondent, 
‘‘which does ita utmost to prevent any distinc- 
tion being made in theory or in practice be- 
tween Jesuitism and Catholicism, here had a 
common ground of action with that of the 
French Chauvinistes, who hope to bring relig- 
ious fanaticism into the field as their ally in 
the future war of revenge against Germany.... 
These are mighty influences on the anti-German 
side, and they place the Pope in an extremely 
difficult situation. The French clergy evident- 


ly claim to be the protectors of the Holy § 
with the intention of afterward muking use o 
their position to influence the destinies of 
France. Religion is thus made the cloak of an 
extensive conspiracy, and the Pope, who proe 
fesses to be the prisoner of the Italian govern- 
ment, is really the prisoner of these ambitious 
plotters.”” It was expected that Prince Buis- 
MAKCK Would resent this indignity by breaking 
off all communication with the Vatican. He has, 
however, taken a different course. In a strong 
speech to the German Parliament he declared 
that no proceeding so discourteous had hap- 
opr to him during twenty-one years; but that 

e should, in the interest of the Catholic popu- 
lation, nominate another envoy. On the other 
hand, he should propose a law securing to every 
subject of the empire absolute liberty of con- 
science—that is, depriving excommunication of 
all civil or pecuniary effects. The House agreed 
to his view and voted the salary ofa minister in 
Rome, and voted also a resolution on behalf of a 
bill for the better control of the religious corpo- 
rations. Their rules are to be invalid till counter- 
signed by the state. A special clause is leveled 
against the Jesuits, and the government is en- 
abled to punish the fraternities “‘for any action 
which may be dangerous to the state.”’ 

—There are many penalties attached to great- 
ness, and it is doubtful whether it may not be 
preferable to occupy an obscure position, and to 
die unlamented by the public, rather than to be 
consigned to earth with a pompous ceremonial, 
or to run the risk of having one’s deeds recorded 
Ly 2n incompetent biographer. In Italy, how- 
ever, it is possible for a great man to anticipate 
in the prospect of his decease a still more terri- 
ble indignity—that his body may be detained 
above-ground forever, to gratify the curiosity 
of the public. This is to be the sad destiny of 
MAZZINI, whose mortal remains, instead of being 
consigned peacefully to the earth, are to be pre- 
served by Professor Gortst for the benefit of fu- 
ture generations of sight-seers. This is a cruel 
fate, and one well fitted to quench the generous 
aspirations of Italian patriots and statesmen. To 
live and die for Italy may be to live and die nobly ; 
but to have one’s body “‘ petrified,”’ possibly to 
fall into the hands of some Italian Baxycy, is 
indeed an unhappy lot. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Tue week just ended was a very busy one fn both 
Houses of Congress. In the Senate, May 27, a bill was 
passed directing the Secretary of the Treasury to pay 
to the State of Kentucky $1,000,000 due her for raising 
and equipping rh during the Southern rebellion. 
At the request of Mr. Trumbull, the chairman, the 
Committee on the Jadiciary was discharged from the 
further consideration of the petitions capiant recogniz- 
ing God in the Constitution, in favor of the exclusion 
from office of persons addicted to the use of intoxica- 
ting liquors, against amending the Constitution so as 
to make foreigners eligible for the Presidency, and pe~ 
titions reiating to other subjecta. In the considera- 
tion of the Tariff bill the Senate voted down a motion 
to except pig-iron and steel rails from the reduction 
of ten percent. The duty on quinine was reduced to 
ten per cent. ad ralorem. A concurrent resolution was 
adopted in the House, extending the session until 
June 3,noon. A bill revising the mint and coinage 
laws was passed under a suspension of the rulea. The 
Senatc, May 28, concurred im the Honse bill to adjourn 
June 3. The bill extending the power of the President 
to suspend the writ of habeas corpus in tlie Southern 
States until the next session of Congress was defeated 
in the House, as was also the Supplementary Civil 
Rights bill The Senate, May 29, sineed the duty on 
tobacco at twenty-four cents a pound, and resolved to 
discontinue the moieties toinformera. Mr. Sumner of- 
fered a joint resolution, May 30, proposing an amend- 
ment to the Constitution providing for the election of 
President by a direct vote of the ple, and abotishin 
the office of Vice-President. nators Sumner a 
Schurz spent several hours, May 31, in abusing Presi- 
dent Grant's administration. The Senate passed the 
Tariff and Tax bill, but the House non-concurred in 
some of the amendments, and a conference commit- 
tee was appointed. 

The public debt statement shows a reduction for 
May of about $7,000,000. The amount would have 
been larger but for the advanced payments on account 
of pensions. 

t is estimated that 15,000 working-men are en 
in the strikes now in pr in New ‘York city. 
There is every probability of an early and successful 
termination. 

The boiler of the steam-tug Epsilon exploded in the 
East River May 27, killing six men and wounding sev- 
eral others. 

Southwestern Missouri was visited by a tornado re- 
cently, which reanlted in the loss of several lives and 
the destruction of a vast amount of property. 

The new Mount Sinai Hospital, on Lexington Are 
nue,in New York city, was dedicated May 29. Ad- 
dresses were e by Governor Hoffman and Rev. 
Dr. Adler. 

The Revenue Reformers held & large meeting in 
New York May 30 in oppovition to Mr. Greeley for 
President. Mr. William Cullen Bryant, of the Eren- 
ing Post, presided. 

e Pennsylvania Democratic Convention met at 
Reading May 30, and nominated ex-Senator Buckalew 
for Governor. 

The Committee on the Methodiet Book Concern 
frands reported to the General Conference, May 30, 
that extensive frauds had been perpetrated in the 
bindery department, and that various opportunities 
for wrong-doing had been opened Gheeugh 
agement. The report was adopted by the Conference 
without debate. Rev. Dr. Nelaon and Mr. Phillips 
were elected agente of the Concern in place of Dra 
Carlton and Lanahan, the latter of whom declined a 
re-election, 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tuer English government has decided to pardon the 
Fenians now confined in prison, and they will soon be 


released. 

‘During the discussion of the Army bill in the French 
Assembly, May 27, General Trochu made a speech 
oa Bonapartists with having corrupted the 
army. The remarks were greeted with applause from 
al] parts of the Chamber. 

General Ulrich, whoxe defense of Strasburg and its 
fina] surrender the French Committee on Capitulations 
censured at every poipt, has been removed from active 
service in the army. 

The trial of Chaétean for setting fire to the Tuileries 
terminated, May 29, with a verdict of guilty, and the 
prisoner was sentenced to be shot. 

Bohemia has been deluged by heavy and destructive 
rains, which have cansed great damage to the growing 
crops, and much loes of life. 

In the Spanish Cortes, May 30, a vote of censure was 
moved against Marshal Serrano for pardoning the sur- 
rendered Caflists, and Sefor Martoz proceeded to ques- 
tion the government. Repeating his inquiries after 
Topete had refused to reply, the latter left the Cham- 
ber, declaring the action of the deputy insulting. Ser- 
rano, it is stated, will soon assume the presidency of 


has 
are re) resigned as eralissimo of 
the Spanish army, and Lieutenant-General Echague 


has been appointed in his place, 
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KNOWLEDGE OR IGNORANCE. 
By EUGENE LAWRENCE. 


Or the picture of a Roman letter-writer, 
given on this page, writes the artist, Mr. 
. Sypney Haw: ‘He is one of the public let- 
ter-writers (scrivani publici). Don't you see 
his pen and his ink-pot, and his shells and bits 
of marble for paper-weights ?_ What a world of 
wisdom there is in his face! No wonder: he is 
surcharged with the affairs of tribes of contadini. 
What! can none of them read and write? Don't 
they know their A, B, C? nor even their 5. P. 
Q. R.? Not one! Those ‘avvisos’ and ‘ notifi- 
caziones’ over the umbrella are all hieroglyphics 
to them, and they are in blissful ignorance of 
their future erudition heralded in that notice, 
‘Istruzione Publica.’ Public instruction, in- 
deed! Indeed there is need of it.” 

The chief struggle of the day is the conflict 
between ignorance and knowledge : almost every 
nation is slowly laboring to teach 
itself. It was the theory of papal 
Rome and of medieval chivalry 
that the people should be left un- 
educated, and that mental culti- 
vation was only necessary for a 
ruling caste. It is the leading 
principle of that modern civiliza- 
tion against which the recent 
papal council aimed its bitterest 
anathemas that knowledge should 
be as free to all as the air we 
breathe or as the light from 
heaven. No sooner does any 
nation throw off the papal yoke 
than it seeks, at the same mv- 
ment, to escape from the tyran- 
ny of ignorance. A general long- 
ing for a higher cultivation seems 
the most promising trait of recent 
politics. Scarcely had the papal 
garrison been driven from the city 
of Rome, when its people met to 
organize their public schools. The 
Jesuit colleges and the monkish 
seminaries, which had left the 
Romans in startling ignorance, 
were thrown aside or broken up. 
Rome joined the great company 
of progressive cities that, from 
the Rhine to the Pacific, are 
united by a common system of 
education. And on the brow of 
the Capitoline Hill, above the 
Forum of Cicero, the children of 
its common schools recently cel- 
ebrated, amidst the applause of 
the populace, the new triump) 
of the teacher. 

The remarkable conflict is re- 
newed in every land. All over 
Italy the common-school system 
is making a rapid advance—is 
stirring the lazzaroni of Naples, 
and chasing the brigands from 
the Abruzzi. Prussia and North- 
ern Germany lead in the path of 
knowledge. Austria, just rescued 
from the papal rule, is studying 
the problems of education. Fall- 
en France, the victim of its priests, 
is striving to create, by a compul- 
sory system, a more effective 
method of instruction. Even 
Spain is willing to learn; and 
England has at last begun a na- 
tional education by an imperfect 
and ill-considered scheme. Our 
own country shares the general 
impulse. California proposes a 
compulsory method; the great 
communities that are rising upon 
the declivities of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the sources of the Co- 
lumbia are demanding knowl- 
edge; the city of New York has 
shaken off its priestly rulers, and 
will once more renew and perfect 
its public schools. While in that 
unhappy section of our country 
where civil war, the offspring of 
ignorance, has left its painful 
traces, where slavery so long en- 
forced mental degradation, where 
the teacher was looked upon as a 
public foe, the common school 
may now assert its power, restore 
good order, and expel the brig- 
ands from Texas or the Carolinas. 

One open foe alone opposes the 
general education of the nations. 
The Romish Church has once 
more placed itself in the path of 
advancing knowledge. Never did 
it make more resolute efforts to 
keep the people in mental bond- 
age, or assail, by all its arts of 
force or fraud, with such singular persistency, 
the course of education. Every country of En- 
rope and America resounds with the clamor of 
its priesthood against the national schools. The 
pope, from his servile council, has given the sig- 
nal Re the general assault. Had he the power, 
he would consign every teacher of the Eternal 
City to the dungeons of the Inquisition, and that 
right of persecution which the Roman council 
declared inherent in the Romish Church would 
be exercised, with no sparing hand, upon the 
founders and the patrons of the Italian free 
schools. The Abruzzi would be restored to its 
banditti, the populace of Rome and Naples be 
left to languish in unparalleled degradation. 

In every land the priesthood obey with ardor 
the commands of their infallible head. From 
Ireland we have the severe denunciation by an 
assembly of Romish prelates of that system of 
schools and colleges which has been slowly ele- 
vating its unhappy people above pauperism and 
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decay. As if the unlucky Irish wcrc never to 
escape from bondage to that des; tie Church 
which sold them to the Normans, and drove 
them from their happy homes to live or perish 
in their misery, they are once more deprived 
by their papal rulers of every hope of future 
progress. In England, Archbishop Mansinc 
and his followers embarrass, by every mischiev- 
ous art, the success of the new system of educa- 
tion. And patriots like Professor Huxey are 
naturally startled at the thought of muintaining 
Jesuit colleges and schools at the public ex"ense, 
In France, the Bishop of Orleans condemns ev- 
ery system of instruction that is not controlled 
by the priest. It is stated that the French re- 
public has yielded to the demands of the papacy, 
and will place its schools under the care of the 
priesthood, and train its people in a vassalage to 
Rome. Should it do so, it must be content to 
remain forever in a low gradé of civilization. 
Austria, more intelligent than France, has re- 
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no language is too ross to express their abhor- 
rence of the favorite institution of their adopted 
home. 
mand its instant destruction. ‘*‘The secular 
school system,” said Archbishop Purce tt, of 
Cincinnati, ** is a social cancer:...... the sooner it 
is «lestroved the better.” The converts from 
Protestantism in the high offices of the Romish 
Church re-echo his words with furious bigotry. 
‘The Romish press, according to a foreign re- 
view the least patriotic portion of our literature, 
assails the public schools in language we do not 
design to repeat, demands their immediate over- 


In insolent and arrogant tone they de- | ‘hey formed a furious political faction. 


strength and influence among us than they be- 
gan their assault upon our national education. 
They 
aroused on their side the worst elements of the 
population. They denounced as godless, im- 
moral, and full of evil the fair school-houses 
that were training in patriotism and virtue the 
people of the city and the wilderness. Educa- 
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_ tion, which should be kept sacred from all lower 


throw, and the creation, at the cost of the com- | 


munity, of a system of education resembling 
that which prevailed in Italy before its emanci- 
pation—at Rome, when it shuddered beneath the 
Jesuit rule. 

Such extra-agance of fanaticism has seldom 
been equaled. The common-school system, 
which is so bitterly denounced by the foreign 
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sisted the anathemas of the pope, but the war be- 
tween the teachers and the priests rages in all its 
cities. Italy, the boldest of the Catholic nations, 
preserves its faith, but denies the right of the 
head of its Church to interfere in its civil affairs. 
** We are Catholics,” said a young Italian to M. 
Tatne ; ** but we are resolved to dethrone the 
pe:” and the mental vigor of the people of It- 
aly might well be imitated by their fellow-Cath- 
olics in France, Ireland, and the United States. 
Yet in no country has the assault of the Rom- 
ish priesthood upon the national schools proved 
so bitter and so vindictive as in ourown. Grat- 
itude, one would suppose, might have checked 
their zeal; they might have remembered that the 
free land in which they had found a shelter was 
the product of modern education ; that the free 
schools of America had provided them with a 
refuge when they were persecuted in Ireland or 
expelled from Rome. But no honorable emo- 
tion seems to find place in their fierce fanaticism, 


priesthood, is one of the noblest creations of free- 
dom. 


| 
| 
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Stretching its immortal links from the | 


Atlantic to the Pacific, it supports the Constitu- | 


tion and defines the law. Its unity, its vigor. 


its progressive excellence, have won for it the af- | 


fections of the people ; nor is there any one of 


his native institutions in which the patriot feels | 
more just confidence than the public school. | 
That it may rise to still higher excellence, to | 


still grander proportions ; may amend the suffer- 
ings and the disorders of the Southern States, 


reach the vast foreign population of our cities, be | 


imitated in distant lands, and link together, in 
a wide union of intelligence and good sense the 
free governments of Europe and America, we 
may anticipate with no excessive enthusiasm, 
for its power seems limitless. ‘The white school- 
house already nestles beneath the forests of Neva- 
da ; the scholars of the national schools celebrate 


‘their anniversary on the Capitol at Rome. 


Scarcely had the Romish priesthood gained 


influences, they dragged down into the coarse 
arena of party strife; and for twenty vears, in 
every city and village where their power is felt, 
the agents of a foreign Church have been en- 
gaged in a ceaseless warfare against knowledge. 
Nor have they been unsuccessful. In our own 
city the great system of common schools has been 
checked in the maturity of its vigor; a throng 
of Jesuit seminaries and monkish asylums has 
sprung up thickly in its path. That vicious 
method of education which has just been expell- 
ed from Rome seems transplanted to New York. 
Immense sums have been appro- 
priated by our corrupt rulers to 
the support of the priestly schools. 
In 1869, $400,000 were given to 
Catholic charities and Catholic 
education. St. Bridget’s School 
received $23,000; St. Teresa's, 
$12,000; St. Gabriel's, $11,000; 
and it would weary the reader to 
review the long list of Romish in- 
stitutions that were sustained by 
the unlucky city. In 1870 and 
1871 the donations swelled in 
volume. The ‘‘ Protectory” alone 
received $100,000 annually; the 
priesthood reveled in their ill- 
gotten gains. But how these vast 
sums were expended no one can 
tell, except that they were all 
employed for the destruction of 
the common schools. : 
A sudden blight has fallen upon 
the prosperity of the priesthood : 
the corrupt officials they have so 
long maintained in power have 
sunk beneath the just rage of the 
people; the decaying resources 
of the city will no longer be wasted 
in supporting useless charities or 
Romish schools; and New York 
may once more rival Rome or 
Florence in its zeal for national 
education. A great victory has 
been won for knowledge and for 
progress ; and we may trust that 
the story of the liberation of New 
York from a priestly rule will 
arouse in every city and village 
of our country a new ardor in the 
cause of mental independence; 
that Catholics and Protestants 
will join in defending the com- 
mon schools, in rejecting the 
claim of the priesthood to re- 
tard the onward course of edu- 
cation. Catholic Italy, Bavaria, 
and Austria may teach Catholic 
Americans to disregard the noisy 
clamors of the priests. Of the 
cheering events in the history of 
education the most remarkable is 
the swift revolution at Rome. 
Centuries have rolled on in gloom 
and despondency since the people . 
of the Eternal City were permit- 
ted to teach in their scheols les- 
sons of freedom and of self-re- 
spect. In the better days of the 
republic the Roman youth stud- 
ied the patriotic legends of their 
early history, aud were instructed 
in the duties of the citizen. With 
the fall of liberty, education died. 
For eighteen centuries, under its 
emperors or popes, no free school, 
in the modern sense, has existed | 
at Rome. Scarcely a year has 
passed since monks and Jesuits 
ruled over its trembling people, 
and a garrison of brigands and 
convicts crushed every aspiration 
toward a higher cultivation. So 
deep was the general ignorance 
that the Jesuit officials at Rome 
told the Rev. Hopart Seymour 
that it would be useless to offer 
the Bible in Italian for sale in 
its bookstores, or even to dis- 
tribute it freely, since none of the 
populace could read it, nor did 
they blush to confess their shame. 
Such was the result of that sys- 
tem of education which its Rom- 
ish advocates are striving to force 
upon our own cities ; but Roman 
patriots were shocked at their own 
mental and moral degradativun, 
and the bitter disgust and hatred with which the 
Roman people turned from monk, Jesuit, or pope 
may well be a warnmg to the priesthood of every 
land. And it is possible that of all their gross 
corruptions and crimes the least pardonable was 
their ceaseless labor to shut out from decaying 
Rome the light of modern progress. Within a 
year the parochial schools of the Eternal City— 
its St. Gabriel's, St. ‘Teresa’s. or St. Mary’s—have 
been closed or abandoned; the Jesuits have fled 
from the rage of the people they had corrupted 
and enslaved; and national schools have been 
established at which Corne ia might have edu- 
cated her children, or VirGinta attended un- 
harmed. In the war between ignorance and 
knowledge, between«moral degradation and pre- 
gressive honesty and purity, Rome, at least, has 
chosen the better part. 
That the example of their ancient capital may 
excite the European cities to new ardor in the 
cause of education seems not incredible. Al- 
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ready Vienna and Munich, London and Pa is, 
are zealous in their efforts to promote the gro1’'th 
of general knowledge. How to educate evry 
member of the community, to teach decer.:y, 
good order, and morality to the children of he 
poor, moderation and self-restraint to the c.iil- 
dren of the rich, has become the leading qi es- 
‘tion of modern politics; on the one side, ‘he 
Romish priesthood deny the right of nation:. to 
teach themselves; on the other, the fatal in lu- 
ence of Romish teaching or of Romish ig 10- 
“sance forces itself upon the attention of legi+la- 
tors. It is possible that Europe is on the | >ve 
of a new era of reform; that a generous sys.2m 
of national education may lift its various (ec- 
tions to a common standard of civilization; taat 
wars and idle rivalries may pass away with ,id- 
vancing knowledge, and the vast revenues >x- 
pended heretofore on fleets and armies, in céurt 
or camp, be profitably employed in improv ng 
the condition of the people. 

But in the front of the advancing nations must 
stand our own country. We have already | ro- 
vided that effective system of public instrucj:jon 
toward which France, England, and Austria are 
toiling with slow labors. ‘The slave-holders nd 
the priests have planned the destruction of ‘the 
common schools in vain. ‘The system may be 
readily extended, by the aid of a compulk ory 
provision, to cover the dark region from the 
Potomac to the Rio Grande; to penetrate ‘he 
foreign population of our crowded cities. [et 
our schools are still in their infancy, and i. is 
probable that the chief question of American as 
well as of European politics, in the future, wil be 
how to complete the education of its people. 

To delay this progressive instruction of the 
nation will be the constant aim of the Ron.ish 
priests. Whether by open violence, as at Hi nt- 
er’s Point, or by political intrigue, as in mosi_ of 
our cities, by casuistry or rude denunciatio; , a 
papal faction will hereafter exist among us, la- 
boring to check the growth of knowledge. ‘“he 
destiny of freedom will probably be determi‘ied 
in the struggle between the teacher and the or- 
eign Church. Yet of the result of that con est 
there can no longer remain a doubt. It vas 
the teacher that cheered on Grant and_ his 
Union army before the walls of Vicksburg ind, 
the lines at Richmond. It was the school lis- 
tricts and the teachers that placed their best de- 
fender in the Presidential chair. And as ¢ ace 
more the enemies of education and of prog ess 
unite to drive the man they most fear from-the 
station he has filled so well, the great arm: of 
teachers will rally to his defense, and dem ind 
for Grant, like WasHtncton and Lincor |, a 
second term of office, the crowning proof of the 
gratitude and confidence of the nation he has 
saved. 
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A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE. 
Br JAMES PAYN, 


Author of “Won—Not Wooed,” “Carlyon’s Y ar,” 
“One of the Family,” “‘A Beggar on Horse 
back,” “‘ Bred in the Bone,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER VI.—( Continued. ) 


OTHELLO CHARMS DESDEMONA WITH THE 1ALE 
OF HIS ADVENTURES. 


I pevieve that Jack must have guessed iow 
matters were with his friend, for he came tc the 
rescue with: ‘**’That shipwreck story, Tyn. all. 
I was telling Miss Somers that nature hadn’ al- 
ways sympathized with you.” 

‘*Qh, it's nothing,” said Arthur; ‘‘tha_ is, 
the story isn’t. But it’s quite true what «ack 
says—Nature pleases herse/f: if she please: us, 
so much the better for us; but she doesn ; go 
out of her way to do it—not she. I was or-ea 
passenger on board a ship that was burne | in 
the North Pacific. We talk of ‘leaving h me’ 
as being a painful experience; but when I »me 
leaves us, when one sees the vessel that has >een 
our ark of safety for long months in wind and 
storm go down before one’s eyes into the I eep, 
a sheet of fire—that is leaving home indeed, It 
was quite calm when the thing happened, so that 
we were all enabled to take to the boats, b it it 
was not less terrible to see on that accoun, I 
shall never forget the hiss of the waveless sa as 
the burning mass went under, nor the dark ess, 
which it had illumined, that closed over us as it 
did so. It seemed to bea full five minutes b ‘fore 
we saw the stars; yet there thev were, sh ning 
down upon us as. daintily as they will | hine 
upon this pleasure-boat to-night, with the thin 
fleecy clouds sailing in and out among tl em; 
and they would have shone all the same, we may 
be sure, had we all been burned alive in oui lost 
ship, and gone under with it. So, you see, Hel- 
en, that Nature is not quite so sympathetic a you 
take her to be.” 

‘“*Go on, Arthur; pray go on. What did 

you do?” 
” «Well, we did the best we could, whict was 
not much. In the first place, we countec our 
provisions. No petty trader ever knew so well 
what articles he had in store as we did, ( very 
man of us; for we were a thousand miles rom 
the nearest land, and every ounce of food and 
every spoonful of water might be worth its w ‘ight 
in gold. We had four hams, and twenty- tight 
pounds of pork , twelve two-pound cans of oys- 
ters and preserved meats; six bushels of raw 
potatoes (which rotted very fast, by-the-bye and 
were of small service to us), but sixteen g#-ilons 
of water, three bottles of brandy, and one hun- 
dred pounds of tobacco.” 

‘«'That seems a great deal, too,” said He en. 

** Yes,” murmured Jack; ‘‘I have heaii of 
notbing like such provision since the lit of 
stores in Robinson Crusoe’s care.” 


**Yes, my good fellow, but that was fo one 
man's benefit,” said Arthur, gravely, ‘‘anl we | 


were thirty-one, and a thousand miles from land. 
Two of us, it is true, were sick, and had not 
much appetite, but what they had, poor fellows, 
was never satisfied. It is no exaggeration to 
say that what Jones yonder took to-day at lunch 
to his own cheek would have lasted him a week 
on board our boat. We were put on short al- 
lowance from the first, of course, each man being 
allowed but a morsel of salt pork (or a little piece 
of potato, if he preferred that) and half a sea- 
biscuit three times a day. It took seven of 
those sea-biscuits to weigh a pound. For the 
first two days only a gill of water was served out 
to each; but for a fortnight afterward there was 
almost incessant rain, which we caught in canvas, 
and stored in every place that would hold water, 
even to our boots. ‘Those were luxurious days 
when we had plenty of water, for thirst, as we 
afterward discovered, is even harder to bear than 
the pangs of hunger; though, as to that, when 
folks talk of ‘ wanting objects in life,’ and prate 
about having ‘nothing to look forward to,’ I 
often think of those first few days, when we were 
less used to starve, and how, after the morning 
fragment was consumed, we counted the hours 
till noon and night should bring with them an- 
other meal. A time did come when most of us, 
perhaps all of us, would have given up every 
chance of prosperity in this world—I had almost 
said of happiness in the next—for half a loaf of 
bread and a cup of water; when all the riches 
of the world, and the pride of life—all that Art: 
and Learning have ever done for the human race 
—had become absolutely valueless; when civ- 
ilization was a dead letter, and our hearts and 
wishes were all, as it were, ‘fried down’ to 
those two rude desires, Food and Drink.” 

**Did you talk much ?” asked Helen. 

*“*Not at first; most of us were too down- 
hearted. We only looked at one another, and 
searched the sea for the sail that never came.”’ 

** And thought, I suppose, of Home ?” 

** Sometimes. I have seen this very river, for 
example, with its green banks and shady groves, 
as plainly as I see it now, though the tropic sun 
poured down on us its fiery darts, and the sea 
itself shone around us like molten metal. I 
heard the flap of the sail, the cool dip of the oar: 
the ripple of this rushing stream mocked my 
parched lips. It was not Home, you see, so much 
as water, of which [ dreamed.—I am afraid you 
must think me a savage, Helen.” 

If she did, it was easy to read in her admiring 
eyes that she thought him a very Noble one. 

** On the contrary,” said Jack, ‘‘ you were more 
like an alderman, always thinking of eating and 
drinking. But pray get on to where you de- 
voured the two sick men.” 

Helen gave a stified shriek of horror, and 
Allardyce looked up for the first time from his 
cigarette manufacture with a gleam of interest 
in his languid face. 

“Did you eat them raw ?” inquired he. 

** We did not eat them at all,” said Tyndall, 
‘“*as Jack very well knows.” 

**Oh, how could you, Mr. Adair!” remon- 
strated Helen. 

‘*T beg your pardon for the disappointment,” 
answered the*Incorrigible One.—‘“‘ Paddle on, 
Tyndall.” 

‘* Next to food, the hope of being picked up 
was the subject of our thoughts, and even of our 
dreams, when we did dream, for we slept but 
little. The nights were very dismal and lone- 
some, especially (as mostly happened) when there 
were no stars: as we had no » too, we 
could not even see the compass. 

‘© How did you steer the boat ?” inquired Allar- 
dyce, languidly expelling a thin spiral of smoke. 

‘It traveled easy, and we steered by the feel 
of the wind in our faces and by the heave of the 
sea. 1 have abused the stars; but I am bound 
to say that the North Star, though I still contend 
that he only came out for his own convenience—” 

‘*Qh, Arthur!” interrupted Helen. 

‘*] don't say, my dear Helen, that he would 
not have come out for yours,” continued Tyn- 
dall, coolly; ‘but as for us, who, I dare say, 
did not deserve it, he was not very considerate. 
When we did catch a fleeting glimpse of him, 
however, we made the most of it, instantly light- 
ing a match and examining the ss to see 
that we kept our course. On the fifth day we 
caught a dolphin, which we warmed by means 
of a fire made in a tin plate, and divided among 
all hands.” 

‘* Did it change into all kinds of beautiful col- 
ors when it died, Arthur ?” 

‘*Not that I remarked, my dear; it only struck 
me how very little there was of it, though it had 
to go such a great way. We caught seven more 
in all, and a bonita. After that we canght no 
more, and began to starve. On the eighth day 
our rations were reduced one-half. Breakfast— 
an ounce of ham, one gill of water; dinner— 
same quantity of bread and water, with four 
oysters.” 

‘* Ah!” said Allardyce, ‘‘in London one eats 
oysters for an appetite, which you could not have 
wanted. Were they natives?” 

‘* Fortunately not, since they were much larger. 
But just imagine how you would feel at the club 
when, after the oysters and bread-and-butter, 
your host said, ‘That is all.’ Our supper con- 
sisted of the same portion of bread and water, 
with twelve raisins. During the first fifteen days 
we had also each a spoonful of brandy, but that 
soon failed. Upon one occasion a small dark 
object was seen rising and falling upon the waves. 
As we drew nearer it was found to be a green 
turtle, fast asleep. I never remember enduring 
such moments of agonizing expectation as fol- 
lowed. Directions were given for his capture, 
but we hardly hoped that so great a blessing 
should be vouchsafed to us. The man to whom 
the task was confided probably felt a greater 
sense of responsibility than that of all the direct- 
ors of public companies who have ever existed ; 
and as tor the rest of us, we held our breath as 
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the moment approached for the execution of his 
project. If he should miss his grasp, we felt that 
we should tear him to pieces. Silently we float- 
ed up to this floating prize, and the next instant 
it was hauled aboard by its hind-leg. Jack has 
likened us to aldermen, but never did aldermen 
smack their lips over turtle as we did; it was 
warmed, like the dolphins, and then divided. If 
heaven can be concentrated in a taste, I must 
surely have experienced it in my thirty-first 
share of that turtle.” 

**It must have been an invidious task to di- 
vide it,” observed Helen. ‘‘I suppose the cap- 
tain did that ?” 

** The man they had chosen for captain did ; 
for we were only one of three boats, though with 
the other two we had parted company, and, as it 
happewed, none of the chief officers of the ship 
were with us. The division, I believe, was made 
as equal as it could be.” 

**Are you sure of that, Tyndall?” observed 
Jack, quietly. ‘‘As the story was told me— 
though not by yourself—I understood the cap- 
tain often gave some of his own share to a little 
lad there was on board.” ; 

** How nice of him!” cried Helen, rapturously. 

** Well, he was a big, strong man,” said Arthur, 
“and the poor child was failing. On the eight- 
eenth day we caught two ‘ boobies.” Never were 
two boobies so welcome to any joint-stock com- 
pany; they are about as large as a duck, but 
mostly bone and feathers. ‘They were not even 
warmed, for the sea ran too high to admit of our 
lighting a fire; so we ate them raw, and to the 
last bone. On the twenty-first day a dreadful 
incident occurred. One of the men—an invalid- 
ed one too, who was too weak even to take his 
turn in the watch—leaped suddenly to his feet, 
and cried, ‘A sail! a sail!’ But it turned out to 
be only one of our own boats that had drifted 
across our path after three weeks of absence. 
They could do nothing for us, of course, nor we 
for them; but that chance meeting seemed, 
strangely enough, to increase our sense of lone- 
liness. On all the vast Pacific there seemed to 
be no other beings than ourselves and our ship- 
wrecked fellows. ‘That day we made an obser- 
vation, and found that we were a thousand miles 
from where our vessel had been burned, Think 
of a thousand miles of ocean without a sail! We 
had been steering for the Clarion Isles, but were 
now obliged to give up the hope of making them, 
and altered our course for the Sandwich group. 
What we suffered for the next three weeks it is 
impossible to describe. The pains of hunger 
would seem incredible, even if I could paint 
them. Curiously enough, what we found most 
efficacious to divert our minds from the horrors 
that encompassed us was the descriptions of deli- 
cious dinners eaten at home, or the planning of 
interminable and preposterous bills of fare for 
dinners that we should eat when we got home 
again; only the little boy had the good sense to 
remark that plain bread-and-butter would be 
good enough for him all the days of his life, 
if he could only get it. You may think I exag- 
gerate, but it is nevertheless a fact that, during 
this last period of our sufferings, we never slept ; 
nor yet weré we wholly awake. Three-fourths 
of our faculties were in our possession, but -the 
remainder was in dream-land, and made feasts— 
always feasts—composed of every thing imagina- 
tion could dream of, piled upon long tables, and 
smoking hot. We fell down and ravenously 
seized upon the first dish; and then awoke to 
find ourselves among our starving comrades 
upon the desolate, sailless sea. It is too terrible 
to recall to mind: let it suffice to say, as an ex- 
ample of the condition to which we were reduced, 
that on the twenty-eighth day our rations were 
one tea-spoonful of bread-crumbs and an ounce 
of ham for the morning meal, and a tea-spoon- 
ful of bread-crumbs only for the evening. On 
the thirty-eighth day of our troubles we had 
nothing left but a pound and a half of ham among 
us. The ham bone was saved for the next day. 
For some time before that we had been cutting 
our old boots into small pieces, and eating them, 
and also pounding wet rags into a sort ef pulp. 
After apportioning the ham bone, the captain 
cut the canvas cover that had been around the 
ham into fifteen equal pieces, and each man 
took his portion. This was the last division of 
food; but the men broke up the small wooden 
butter-tub, and divided the staves, and gnawed 
them up; and also the shell of the little green 
turtle was scraped with knives, and eaten to the 
last shaving. As for myself, I remember eating 
the strap of one boot, and saving the other for 
the next day.” 

** But did you really never think of eating one 
another, Tyndall?” inquired Allardyce—‘‘ of 
drawing lots, I mean, and so forth ?” 

‘*The men did so, I believe,” answered Tyn- 
dall, hesitating. 

** Well; and you were one of the men. Come, 
tell us the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth,” said Allardyce; ‘‘ unless, indeed, 
you wish us to consider yourself the only hero 
of this terrible adventure.” 

‘‘ There was not much heroism in the matter,” 
said Arthur, gravely, but with perfect good hu- 
mor, ‘‘ because, you see, we could not help our- 
selves. I am sorry I can’t oblige-you by any 
reminiscence of cannibalism ; but since you in- 
sist upon it, I will allow that some of our a oes 
as they confessed to me afterward, turned their 
minds that way. It was felt that one member 
of the company must soon succumb to his priva- 
tions, and who that would be we all very well 
knew.” 

‘* And was the subject of these anticipations 
aware of them ?”’ 

** Yes; he knew that he was being waited for, 
if you will have it. But even if he had died, I 
think the captain would have done his best to 
avert what those poor wretches were planning. 
They were net to blame, however, in my opin- 


. ion, though I did not share their views. On the 


forty-first day we sighted land. To give you 
an idea of our despondency, the ‘ watch below,’ 
who wers lying in the bottom of the boat, did 
not so much asstir. ‘They had been disappoint- 
ed so often by false alarms that they did not be- 
lieve the good news. When it was made cer- 
tain, however, our joy was beyond all bounds. 
One man even declared that the sight of those 
green hills was more welcome to him than a 
day’s rations, which, under the circumstances, 
was surely an extravagant expression.” 

**But I am sure, Arthur,” said Helen, seri- 
ously, ‘‘that you were not only glad, but grate- 
ful, when your deliverance thus came at last.” 

**Certainly, my dear Helen. But consider- 
ing that the sky never wore a cloud the less on 
our account, nor the sea (on which the sun glint- 
ed as usual) a billow, I do contend that Nature 
—your Nature—is not a sympathetic personage 
as regards humanity.” 

** You might have proved, however, that Man 
was sympathetic,” observed Adair, ‘‘if you had 
not chosen to leave out of your story that inci- 
dent of the flying-fish.” 

**True; I forgot,” said Tyndall. ‘*‘ When we 
had been in the boat thirty davs a small flying- 
fish was caught ; so very small that, like a prime 
number, it could not be divided at all, or cer- 
tainly not among one-and-thirty people. So all 
agreed, since the captain had been pretty hard 
worked, that it should be given to him It may 
seem a small thing to you, but it was a treasure 
more valuable than all the gold in Aladdin's cave 
would have been to whomsoever of us should 
have gained it; and of course we might have 
drawn lots for it, and each had his chance. The 
captain himself very properly pointed this out, 
and proposed a lottery ; but the men—noble fel- 
lows that they were—all said— Shall I use their 
very words, Helen ?” 

“*Oh yes,” cried Helen, “‘by allmeans. Dear 
fellows, what did they say?” 

** Well, they said they would see him damned 
first.” Arthur rose from his seat, with a light 
laugh, and was passing out of the cabin, as 
though to avoid being questioned further, when 
Adair interposed with, ‘‘ Ask him whether the 
captain took it, Miss Somers.” 

** Yes, he did,” said Arthur—‘‘ took it like a 
shot; and there ends my story.” And with that 
he walked forward, and began to question the 
man in charge of the rope as to their rate of 

ed 


“The story doesn't end quite there, at least 
as I have heard it from other lips,” said Jack 
Adair, taking his friend's place by Helen's side. 

** What was there more ?” asked she. 

**Oh, nothing, except that when thé captain 
took it he only did so to give it away to the lit- 
tle lad, whom every body was expecting to die, 
but whom that little fish kept alive.” 

“*How very, very noble of him!” exclaimed 
Helen, flushing up. ‘‘I should like to know 
that brave man’s name.” 

**T can tell you,” said Jack, in a proud whis- 
per: “it was one Arthur Tyndall.” 


CHAPTER VIL. 
NEARING HOME. 


Never had Helen so admired her lover as at . 


that moment, when another hand thus pointed 
him out as the hero of his own story ; her heart 
even warmed toward Jack, who was too plain- 
spoken to recommend himself to her good graces 
in ageneral way: she was somewhat spoiled and 
imperious, and though Arthur (as something told 
her) would not stand that, she liked other men 
to play at being her slaves. If ‘Tyndall had not 
already obtained her willing ‘‘yes” in answer to 
his suit, he might have won it, at that moment, 
with even greater ease ; and she almost regretted 
that she had it not again to give him, She wish- 
ed that he would come in from his distant post 
beside the mast yonder, and hear from her own 
lips that she had found out—what he would fain 
have concealed from her—how nobly, generous- 
ly, unselfishly he had behaved in those awful 
straits. 

But Arthur Tyndall remained at the bow of 
the barge, sunk once more in those thoughts 
from which he had been roused to tell his story. 
He had been glad to tell it, not, indeed, because 
of the credit which it reflected upon himself— 
for, as we have seen, he had glossed over his own 
share in the matter, and was even now ignorant 
that it had been disclosed—but because it had oc- 
cupied his mind, into which, wherever there was 
space, crowded regrets, remorse, forebodings. 
For the second time within five minutes he con- 
sulted his watch, then, with quite a spasmodic 
effort, put this commonplace question to the man 
beside him: ‘* At the rate you say we are going, 
we ought to be at the Fisher's Welcome by six 
o'clock ?” 

** About that time, Sir; yes.” 

‘*] suppose they do a thriving trade there, 
as usual ?” 

** Yes, Sir; I should say a smart trade.” 

The boatman, like most of his class, was taci- 
turn. If he had been a seaman, he would have 
had a yarn to tell about that inn which would 
have drawn out like copper wire; but being a 
fresh-water man, he only pulled at his pipe. 
There was one subject, as it happened, about 
which he could be eloquent enough, but it did 
not often turn up in conversation, being Ground- 
bai 


t. 

**Do you know the people hereabouts?” in- 
quired Arthur, carelessly. 

The man shaded his eyes from the sun, and 
gazed earnestly down the river, as though the pop- 
ulation he hoped to recognize were ‘‘ floating.” 

** Not many on ’em, Sir, I expects—yes, there's 
Mr. Crofts yonder for certain; and where he is, 
Mr. Baines ain't far off.” 

‘*T see nobody just here,” said Arthur. 

**No, Sir; but I knows them two gentlemen 
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are hereabouts. Look at that pole yonder with 
the green top. That's Mr. Croft's pole, I'll take 
my davey. There's a matter of three shillings 
of ground-bait—if there’s a pen’worth—where 
that pole is. I call him the Champion Perch- 
fisher of the Thames; and so he is ; a nice oper 
handed gentleman too ; only, when any body else 
in the tame boat chances to hook a bigger fish 
—oh lor!” A squirt of tobacco juice filled up the 
measure of admiration for which words could not 
be found. 

‘¢ But Mr. Crofts doesn’t live in this neighbor- 


hood, does he ?” 
‘* Well, no, Sir; he lives in London, I believe, 


when he ain't on the Thames, which is eight . 


months out of twelve, however. I reckon he 
spends a hundred and fifty pounds a year upon 
worms and gentles, and such-like: reg lar chucks 
‘em into the sea, as the saying is ; or, leastways, 
it’s the river. Sometimes he’s here, and some- 
times at Henley, and sometimes down our way. 
I don’t know the people as /ives here, except by 
name; that is, such as Lord Rowley, Squire 
Percival, and yourself, of course.” 

‘¢You know old Jacob Renn, I suppose ?” 

Something had happened to the rope—the 
man’s attention was wholly occupied for a while 
in getting it free from a snag. The time thus 
spent seemed to Arthur interminable, so impa- 
tient was he for the other's reply; and yet, on 
the other hand, the delay gave him a certain sense 
of respite. Perhaps he had been imprudent in 
asking this question, which he had restrained him- 
self from putting to others for many a month, and 
which, if this fellow had forgotten, he made up 
his mind not to repeat. 

‘*Qld Jacob as used to have the Welcome f 
Oh yes, I know Aim well enough; him and his 
pretty gal. Jenny Wren, they called her, as 

rhaps you remember.” 

‘« Did they?” returned Tyndall. ‘‘I had for- 
gotten that. I have not been at home for these 
five years. How long did you say it was since 
they left the Welcome f” 

‘* Well, it must be three year come Michael- 
mas; which I remember by a very curious cir- 
cumstance. I was out here fishing with Mister 
Crofts, and a friend of his as had never had a 
rod in his hand before; and I'm blessed if, just 
off that very inn, that young gentleman didn't 
hook a bigger perch than ever Mr, Crofts did in 
his life! Whata way the old man was in, to be 
sure! oh lor! I think I can hear him now crying 
out to old Jacob Renn, upen the shore: ‘ You 
say it is time you gave up inn-keeping, but cuss 
me if it ain't time that I gave up fishing.’” 

‘* Why don’t you favor us with your conver- 
sation, Arthur?” cried a pleading voice from the 
cabin. ‘* We have been for some time on as short 
an allowance of that as your shipwrecked friends 
were in the matter of turtle, and yet you seem to 
have a large store of words for others.” 

‘¢ You are very ungrateful,” returned Tyndall, 
gayly. ‘‘I was only making inquiries about our 
rate of progress, so that I might be in a position 
to count the minutes till I should welcome you 
- to Swansdale.” 

‘Very pretty, but rather too elaborate,” said 
Helen: ‘‘ such a cloud of words is seldom used 
unless to conceal the truth. Come here, Sir, and 
confess your sins,” 

‘¢I should have to invent them,” replied Ar- 
thur, whose spirits had risen in a most unac- 
countable manner: ‘‘I have never committed 
but a peccadillo or two, which are not worth 
naming.” 

‘*Oh, I dare say! Mr. Adair and Mr. Al- 
lardyce, who know you, could tell quite another 
story, I suspect.” 

‘* Yes, yes, another story,” cried Mrs. Somers, 
who had secretly been trying to wake for a con- 
siderable time, and imagined that the period had 
arrived for making such an opportune remark as 
would prove she had not been asleep at all. 
‘They'll tell another story to oblige us, I'm sure.” 

With this the whole party made very merry, 
and urged by the old lady, whose energies were 
greatly recruited by her nap, the conversation 
became once more general. 

‘* It is quite pleasant to see you yourself again, 
Arthur,” said Helen, softly. ‘‘ Shall I tell you, 
you naughty boy, what I had almost begun to 
think ?” 

‘¢If it was nothing wrong,” returned Arthur, 
comically, ‘‘ tell me.” 

‘* Nay, but it was wrong, for it was doing you 
an injustice. I thought you had begun to regret, 
just the least bit in the world, that you had 
given me your heart.” 

«My darling, how could you?” 

‘¢ Well, but I did, and I'll tell you why. It 
struck me that there was something on your 
mind—something in connection with the place 
we were coming to.” 

‘*] was thinking about the old home a bit, 
love. I have not been here, you know, since [ 
was quite a boy.” 

“Yes: bat I don’t mean that, Sir. A man 
is not a cat, to be so devotedly attached to 


Arthur frowned involuntarily. He disliked 
the petulant air which Helen was apt to assume 
upon slight occasion, and he disliked her words 
themselves. If he had in reality no very senti- 
mental feelings with regard to his ancestral home, 
he did not wish to be told so, and especially 
when he had laid claim to the possession of them. 

‘*It was a person, and not a place, Arthur, 
that I was afraid you were thinking abont. 
‘Su ’ said I to myself, ‘I should find a 
rival down at Swansdale !’” 

‘*Why, lor, Arthur, you look quite pale!” 
cried Mrs. Somers. ‘‘ That's what comes of 


smoking so mach with your back to the horse.” 

Arthur was deadly pale; and though he ral- 
lied himself with an effort and joined in the 
mirth the old lady's remark had occasioned, his 
laugh, to the quick ear of love, sounded forced 
and hollow. 
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**T am afraid I have made you angry, dear,” 
whispered Helen, fondly. ‘1 know I do some- 
times ; and I’m always sorry for it afterward. 
You are going to marry a very silly girl, I fear, 
and you will have to forgive her much. ‘There, 
come, you have got your dear bright looks again. 
Why, of course, I was not serious; or, at least, 
only just a little. Is it possible I could think 
you so wicked as to loveany body else? But there 
ts @ young woman, you know, and a very pretty 
one, not twenty miles from us at this moment, 
whom you used to flirt with a good deal in the 
old days. Oh, I’ve heard all about that, you 
naughty man!” 

** And who told yon?” inquired Arthur, strain- 
ing his lips into a smile. He felt himself grow- 
ing white again, and it seemed to him that the 
beating of his heart must needs be heard. 

** Why, your friend, Mr. Adair, of course— 
Jack, as you call him—who else possesses your 
secrets? I protest I am quite jealous of that 
man.” 

** Jack Adair? Jack told vou that I used to 
flirt with somebody down here? ‘That’s impos- 
sible.” 

‘* I didn’t say she was always down here.” 

Arthur, who had been almost suffocated, be- 
gan to breathe again, but still with difficulty, 
like one recovered from drowning by the Mar- 
shall Hall method. o 

‘I said she was within twenty miles of us at 
the present moment.—Mr. Adair, here is Ar- 
thur pretending that he has forgotten his cousin 
Blanche is to meet us at the inn!” 

‘*T am not astonished at his forgetting any 
body under the circumstances,” said Jack, gal- 
lantly. 

‘ Very good ; I'll tell Blanche that,” said Tyn- 
dall, mischievously.—** Now see Jack blush,” 
he whispered. 

And Jack did blush—from the sunburned rim 
of his neck to the roots of his curly brown hair, 
as he stammered out: “‘I was speaking of you, 
Tyndall: I did not say that the rest.of the par- 
ty might be excused from forgetting—” 

_ ** Well, that's not very complimentary to me 
—and mamma—you know,” broke in Helen, pet- 
tishly. 

**T beg to say Mr. Adair does not speak for 
me, ladies,” observed Mr. Allardyce, bowing re- 
spectfully. 

‘“*No, no; Jack is speaking for himself,” 
laughed Tyndall. ‘“* Ain't you, Jack ?” 

This was hard measure to his friend, to whose 
admiration of Miss Blanche Tyndall he was no 
stranger; but he owed Adair a grudge for the 
fright which Helen's words had given him, and 
the rebound of his own spirits was such that he 
was not quite so careful of the other's feelings as 
it was his wont to be. His cousin Blanche was 
wealthy, and Adair was poor, and the latter had 
always taken pains to conceal, so far as he could, 
the tenderness he entertained for her. He could 


| have taken a great revenge upon Arthur had he 


chosen ; but it never entered into his honest mind 
todo so. He was annoyed, however, and not be- 
ing quick of speech where his feeRings were con- 
cerned, though ready enough on other occasions, 
he remained silent. An uncomfortable pause 
ensued, during which Arthur felt the pangs of re- 
morse. 

‘*I suppose your cousin Blanche is a great 
heiress, is she not, Tyndall?” inquired Allar- 
dyce, carelessly. 

“* Certainly not an heiress, though her mother, 
it is true, has money. Even if our friends the 
bargees had cut the thread of my existence, in 
return for my attentions to their rope, she would 
have benefited nothing, since the Swansdale 
estate’—a sardonic smile flitted across Allar- 
dyce’s features—‘* such as it is,” added Tyndall, 
reddening, ‘‘is entailed upon heirs male. It 
would all go to my cousin Francis, the son of 
my father’s youngest brother. Blanche and he 
and Uncle Magus are the only blood-relations 
that I possess.” 

*“*Uncle Magus? Why, that’s no Christian 
name, surely!” ejaculated Mrs. Somers. 

** No, madam, it is a surname,” returned Ar- 
thur, dryly, ‘‘and borne by a very honorable 
man.” 

“Tt means a magician, my dear Mrs. Som- 
ers,” whispered Allardyce—** probably the East- 
ern magician spoken of by Mr. Adair.” 

** And is Ae Arthur's uncle? Oh, my good- 
ness!” 

‘** Hush, yes; but Tyndall is no conjarer him- 
self, you know—far from it.” 

‘* Well, that’s a mercy, at all events. And 
does this Mr. Magus live in Egypt, Arthur?” 

**In Egypt? No; he lives at Swansdale; 
and I hope to have the honor of introducing him 
to you this very evening.” 

‘But your mother's name was Tyrone, I 
thought?” said Helen, rather alarmed for the 
antiquity of the race with which she was about 
to be allied. 

“* One of the most respectable families in Ire- 
land, as I have always understood,” added the 
dowager, raking her proposed son-in-law with 
her double eveglass. 

** Well, I don’t know about its being ‘respect- 
able,’” langhed Arthur; ‘‘that is a matter of 
opinion ; but it is certainly old enough to know 
how ‘to behave itself; and yet the house of Ty- 
rone is a fabric of yesterday compared with that 
of Magus.” 

**Came over with the Conqueror, of course,” 
remarked Allardyce. ‘* Norman William must 
have had a big ship.” 

“*My dear Sir,” answered Tyndall, compas- 
sionately, ‘‘ Norman William was a mushroom 
compared with the first Magus. And this old 
fellow—a fine figure still, as straight as a pine, 
though he is over seventy, and six feet three in 
his stockings—is the last of his race.” 

** The longest and the last, eh?” laughed Allar- 
dyce. ‘*You are alarming the ladies, my dear 
fellow, who now expect to meet a giant as well 


as a magician. If the country were a little more 
level, and if he chanced to be standing up, a 
grove of trees would not, I suppose, be an insu- 
perable obstacle to seeing Uncle Magus ‘from 
here.” Mr. Allardyce rounded his hand, and, 
looking through it as though if were a spy-glass, 
exclaimed: ‘* And, by Jove, there he is!” 

** 1 don’t believe it,” cried Mrs. Somers, half 
incredulous, half hysterical. ‘* Why, you wick- 
ed, story-telling man, that’s a May-pole!”’ 

** In that case,” said Tyndall, *‘ we are draw- 
ing near the Fisher's Welcome, for the pole—to 
show, I suppose, that there is bait there—stands 
in front of the inn.” 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THe news of the death of Dr. 
SON, late Secretary of the Academy of Sciences 
of Chicago, will be received with great regret by 
his numerous friends and scientific associates. 
Dr. STIMPSON’s health has been quite precarious 
for several years past, making it necessary for him 
to proceed every winter to the warmer climate of 
Florida, and the past winter was spent by him in 
the same region. He was engaged in the earlier 
= of the season on board the United States 

/oast Survey steamer Bache, in superintending 
a scries of dredgings between Cape San Antonio, 
Cuba, and the coast of Yucatan; and thence pro- 
ceeding to Key West, he attempted to prosecute 
some deep-sea work in the waters between Flor- 
idaand Cuba. This, however, was prevented by 
increasing ill health. Returning not long since 


to the residence of his father-in-law, near Balti- | 


more, he became gradually worse, and died there 
on the 26th of May. 

This is not thé occasion for presenting a full 
account of Dr. Stimpson’s life; but of his mer- 
its as a naturalist it is proper to say that he oc- 
cupied the very first rank among American zo- 
ologists, especially in the department of marine 
invertebrates. For atime a pupil of Professor 
AGcassiz at Cambridge, he made his first mark 
as a scientific author in 1851, in a work on the 
shells of New England, which was soon follow- 
ed by a paper upon the marine invertebrates of 
Grand Menan, published by the Smithsonian In- 
stitution in 1853, and which is still a standard 
work on the zoology of the mouth of the Bay 
of Fundy. 

Shortly afterward he was appointed zoologist 
to the North Pacitic exploring expedition, first 
under Captain CADWALLADER RINGGOLD, and 
subsequently under Captain RopaGers. 
He was occupied in this service several years, 


and then returned and spent a number of vears | 


at Washington in the quiet prosecution of his in- 
vestigations and the publication of their results. 

When the late Mr. ROBERT KENNICOTT went to 
Alaska, in 1865, in the service of the Russian 
telegraph expedition, Dr. Stimpson moved to 
Chicago to take charge of the general affairs of 
the Chicago Academy of Sciences, and main- 
tained that connection until his death. During 
that interval he visited Florida on several occa- 
sions, and always obtained numerous interest- 
ing collections for the academy. 

As a acientific investigator Dr. Strwpsow oc- 
cupied a very high rank for the thoroughness 
of his researches, and the clearness and accuracy 
of his descriptions, in these respects leaving 
nothing to be desired. No one, with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of Professor Dana, has described 
80 many new species of marine animals as he. 

The detailed accounts of his new species, 
forming a large number of valuable zoological 
monographs, with large numbers of illustrations, 


and nearly ready for publication, were unfortnu- | 


nately all destroyed dy the Chicago fire, together | 


with most of the ty of his species—a calamity 

which of course affected him severely, and in all 
robability materially influenced the state of his 
ealth. 

Among these works were synopses of the mol- 
lusca of the east coast of North America, and 
of the crustacea of both coasts, to be published 
by the Smithsonian Institution. 


Dr. PacKarD presents his annual report (for 
1871) upon the beneficial and injurious insects 
of the State to the Massachusetts Board of Agri- 
culture, under whose auspices he has been en- 
gaged, and remarks that the past year has been 


made noteworthy by the unusual abundance of | 


two insects, comparatively strangers in the State, 
and which have made their appearance in suffi- 
cient numbers to produce very serious injury to 


crops. These are the onion thrips and the cab- | 


bage-web moth, which, with other species, are 
described at length in the pamphlet, 


An interesting experiment in fish culture has 
lately been made in the North Sea by Professor 
Rascu, of the University of Christiania. The 


locality is a deep “‘ fiord,’’ or narrow gulf, run- | 
ning up into the land, over a mile in length, and ‘| 


at the end narrowing to the width of a largt® 
trench, which then opens out into a fine natural 
basin of salt-water of about 300 acres in extent, 
nearly as broad as long, with an average depth 
of forty feet. There is a free and continual flow 
of water from the sea through this narrow trench 
or inlet, with a regular ebb and flow, the differ- 
ence between high and low water being only one 
foot, except in spring floods, and the water is 
quite as salt, or even salter than in the sea out- 
side. In 1869, having acquired the exclusive 
right to the waters in this basin and its tributa- 
ries for three years, Professor Rascn construct- 
ed a fence in this inlet composed of strong posts 
driven firmly in the bottom, with twelve mov- 
able frames of galvanized wire netting stretched 
between. This does not prevent the ebb and 
flow of the tide, but effectually stops the out- 
ward passage of the fish. In the inclosure a 
hatching apparatus for salmon and sea-trout 
spawn was erected, connected with two small 
fresh-water ponds, the whole supplied with water 
from the same spring. After the — time 
the young are turned into the basin. They are, 
however, fed in the fresh-water ponds, before 
being discharged, with fine chopped mussels 
(Mytilus edulis), of which there is an immense 
supply in the salt-water basin. Fresh -water 
gasteropods have also been introduced for a 
similar purpose. On account of this rich sup- 
ply of food, the fry soon become strong, and 
w with unusual rapidity. 

The question as to salmon and sea-trout liv- 
ing and thriving without entering into the deep 
sca may be considered as answercd in the affirm- 


ative as fur as regards the trout: sinee last an- 
tumn sea-trout ascended one of the brooks from 
the salt-water basin, which had been closed near- 
ly three years. These were in very tine condi- 
tiou, .ull of ova, and weighing from two pounds 
to four pounds. Professor Rascu has succeed- 
ed in producing a bastard variety of salmon and 
fresh-water trout (Salmo jario), which, being un- 
fruitful, like all hybrids, is in fine condition, 
and grows to a large size. having at the same 
time a delicate flavor. He is now endeavor- 
ing to produce a hybrid of the salmon cnd sea- 
trout, and is very sanguine of success. The 
object is to have a new food fish which will be 
in fine condition and seasonale just at the time 
when the salmon and sea-trout are out of season 
and uneatable. 

Supposing the problem to be solved in revard 
to the retention of salmon and sea-trout in in- 
closed salt-water basins, the question still re- 
mains as to the extent to which either will 
thrive if permanently penned up in large fresh- 
water lakes and cut off from communication 
with the sea. It is not at all improbable, how- 
ever, that in the great lakes of our Northern 
border this feat may be accomplished, especially 
as many experienced fishermen are of the opin- 
ion that the Lake Ontario salmon, such as are 
bred at Mr. Wi_mMor’s establishment at New- 
castle, are exclusively lacustrine. Should it be 
to stock Lake Superior, Lake Michigan, 

ake Huron, and Lake Erie with salmon in ad- 
dition to other food fishes, a very great benetit 
will be conferred upon the adjacent States. 


The annual report of the trustees of the Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zoology for 1871 has made 
its appearance, and presents the usual satisfac- 
tory account of progress in the preceding twelve 
months. No institution of the kind in this 
country, and few any where, have so extensive 
and thoroughly organized a corps of scientific 
assistants (amounting to between thirty and 
forty) as that at Cambridge; and, with the im- 
mense amount of material constantly coming 
in, the result in greater part of Professor AGas- 
s1z’s indefatigable persopal labors, supplemented 
by purchases of entire collections, it is not to be 
wondered at that the museum is rapidly occu- 
pying the foremost rank among such establish- 
ments. 

Professor AGassiz, the director, calls atten- 
tion to his expected absence from the country 
in the expedition of the //aasler, gives an ac- 
count of the arrangements made temporarily to 
supply his place, and presents the special reports 
of the various assistants upon the work accom- 
plished in 1871, and to be continued during the 
year 1572. 


We learn by the report of the proceedings of 
the meeting of the Royal Geographical Society 
of London, of April 22, that Great Britain does 
not feel inclined to allow the great powers of 
Europe and America to monopolize the problem 
of arctic exploration. A paper was read on the 
occasion reterred to by Admiral SHerRarpD Os- 
BORNE, in which he remarks that an area of over 
1,000,000 square miles is still unexplored around 
the region of the north pole, and that the route 
by way of Smith's Sound is still the only one by 
which a distance further than 80° north can be 
reached. The numerous expeditions on the 
part of the Germans and Swedes in the last few 
years have only shown, in Admiral Osnorxe’s 
opinion, that the outpour of ice from the north, 
between Greenland and the east, is so great as to 

revent a passage by that route. Land evident- 
y lies to the north of Spitzbergen, and Nova 
Zembla has been circumnavigated. The ex- 


of Payer and during the 
as 


st summer were thought to be very illusory, 
the advance made by them being comparatively 
unimportant. 

The reasons for trying Smith's Sound again 
are three: first, the most advanced station to- 
ward the pole, 82°, has been reached in that 
way; second, explorations can easily be made 
from it toward the pole; third, it affords the 
largest guarantee for the safety of the people 
engaged in the expedition. 

In these views Admiral Osnorwe was sustain- 
ed by Sir GeonGe Back and other experienced 
explorers, who seemed to be unanimous in pre- 
ferring the Smith's Sound route. As this is the 
channel selected by Captain Hatt for his polar 
exploration, these remarks form a very gratify- 
ing indorsement of the propriety of the Ameri- 
can enterprise. 

Dr. Hooker, at the same meeting, referred to 
the botanical interest that would attach to the 
further researches into the arctic flora. The 
examination of fossil arctic plants has shown 
that at one time there were between fifty and 
sixty kinds of large trees growing in these re- 
gions; among thein species of elm, oak, plane, 
pine, maple, etc. These flourished during the 
miocene period, when probably a different day 
and night existed from what we have at present. 
The flora now is extremely meagre, embracing 
only about 300 flowering plants, these being well- 
known species, inhabiting the whole circum- 
polar region, and extending southward along 
the Rocky Mountains. Sir LEorotp 
TOCK thought that the interval since any arctic 
exploration had been prosecuted by Great Brit- 
ain Was so great that there were no officers now 
titted to take the command, and urged the pra- 

riety of an expedition for the purpose of serv- 
ing as a training school in reference to the 
antarctic expedition for the Observation of the 
transit of Vewus in 1874. He thought that un- 
less something of this kind were initiated very 
soon, it would be difficult to organize properly 
such an expedition as the last mentioned. He 
was, therefore, in favor of arctic expeditions 
any where, and especially in the direction of the 
north pole. Dr. CARPENTER was especially in- 
terested in the proposed expedition, in view of 
the probable results in regard to ocean currents 
and deep-sea tempera‘ures. 


A very vigorous society has recently been 
formed in Italy, under the name of the Socicty of 
Italian Spectroscopists, whose special object is 
to collate and compare observations made simnu!}- 
taneously at the different Italian observatories 
on the spots, protuberances, and facule of the 
sun, especially with the spectroscope, so as to 
arrive at a more accurate knowledge of the scien- 
titic value of these phenomena. The society has 
already published three numbers of its memoirs 
containing most valuable papers and records o 
observations by Seccnt, TaccHrst, 
and other eminent Italian astronomers. 
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OF THE D}:LEGATIONS. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Tus week the City of Brotherly Love is the 
centre of interest for America and Europe, and 


Harper's Weekly, always foremost in purveying . 
’ delphia charms all visitors by the general clean- 


for popular demands, lays before its readers, in a 
large supplementary sheet, a magnificent bird’s- 


eve view of the city, a double-page illustration | 


showing the interior of the Academy of Music 


during the session of the Republican Convention, - 


a diagram defining the position of the several 
delegations in the Academy, and a view of Broad 


Street, showing the Academy of Music, Horti- © 
* extends back to the Schuylkill, and beyond it 


cultural Hall, the Union League building, and 
the Masonic Temple. The bird’s-eye view has 
been so carefully drawn, lettered, and engraved 
that a stranger with its assistance could find his 
way about the city with the greatest ease. The 
names of the parks, streets, and most prominent 


buildings are clearly engraved, as well as those | 
_ describes the site as a spot ‘‘ that seems to have 


of places of interest in the suburbs. In exam- 
ining this map-picture the spectator is supposed 
to occupy an elevated position above and a little 
to the eastward of Smith’s and the Windmill isl- 
ands, jn the Delaware River. These islands, pop- 
ularly known as ‘‘the newsboys’ Cape May,” are 
a favorite picnic resort of the working-people of 
Philadelphia. ‘The channel between them, orig- 
inally a shallow depression, has been dredged out 
and walled, to afford a passage for ferry-boats 
and other craft. The buildings of the Navy- 
Yard are shown on the extreme left. The view 
embraces a water-line on the Delaware of about 
three miles. Beyond the Schuylkill River the 
eye rests on various cemeteries, the Almshouse, 
Fairmount, and other places of interest. Laurel 
Hill Cemetery, of which the Wee%/y some months 
ago gave a beautiful illustration, is shown in the 
upper right-hand corner, on the east bank of the 
river. 

The double-page illustration exhibits the inte- 
rior of the Academy of Music during the session 
of the Convention, the position of each State del- 
egation being indicatéd by a banner bearing the 
name of the State. ‘The view is taken from the 


_ stage, on which are seated the president, vice- 


presidents, seoretaries, and tellers. The parquet 
and a portion of the parquet circle are occupied 
by the delegates. The Academy is tastefully 
adorned with flags. Over the proscenium box 
on the right hangs the portrait of Lincotn, over 
that on the left the portrait of Grant. Directly 
in front of the president's desk is a medallion of 
Washington, decorated with flowers. A new pro- 
scenium drop, painted by RussELt SMITH ex- 
pressly for the occasion, displays the civic tri- 
umphs of President GRANT'S administration. By 
the aid of this picture and the diagram at the 
head of this article the visitor can ascertain the 
position of each delegation. 

Our view of Broad Street, on page 476, one 
of the most magnificent avenues in the city, is 
taken a little to the south of Horticultural Hall, 
which adjoins the Academy of Music, and is con- 
nected with that building by a tastefal system of 
decoration. It will be used during the session 
of the Convention as a place of meeting for com- 
mittees and caucuses. Beyond the Academy, 
on the left of our illustration, is shown the 
Union League House; further still, on the right, 
the Masonic Temple. The Horticultural Hall, 
the Academy, and the Union League House are 
profusely decorated with flags. | 

Aside from the political interest of this great 
gathering of the accredited representatives of the 


* Republican party, the city of Philadelphia offers 


many points of attraction to strangers. While 


- it lacks the picturesque irregularity and general 
_ derangement of streets and avenues which both 


annoy and amuse a stranger in Boston, Phila- 


liness of its thoroughfares, the air of substantial 
comfort and well-to-doness every where observa- 
ble, the splendor of its public edifices, the beauty 
of its suburbs, and its interesting colonial and 
Revolutionary memorials. Few cities in the 


- world are more delightfully situated ; in front, a 


broad, deep, and beautiful river, from which it 


into rural districts of the most lovely and pic- 
turesque character. No wonder its illustrious 
founder wrote of it, in 1683, in terms of enthusi- 
asm which even Quaker sobriety did not cool. 


_ **Of all places in the world,”’ he says, “‘I re- 


member not one better seated.” And again he 


been appointed for a town, whether we regard 


‘the rivers, or the conveniency of the coves, 


docks, springs, the loftiness and soundness of the 


‘land and the air.” In founding the colony of 


Pennsylvania, the project of a great city, which 
in time might rival the capitals of the Old World 


‘in magnificence, greatness, and opulence, was al- 


ways uppermost in Penn’s mind. One of his 


. first acts after receiving the grant of his province 
‘from CHarves II. was to send over a corps of 
“engineers to make surveys for this purpose; and 


it is a singular fact that his first plan included a 
tract nearly as extensive as the space included 
within the limits of the modern city. With a 
far-sighted comprehension of events, which seem- 
ed preposterous to other men, he projected a 
metropolis, laying it out in the broad streets and™ 
squares which have given it a character of its 
own among American cities. The earliest sur- 


‘veys were made in 1682, when great numbers of 


colonists, most of whom were Friends, and near- 
lv all persons of character and property, made 


‘their home there. In that year twenty-three 


ships arrived from the Old World with emigrants, 


-and within three years 600 houses were erected. 


From the very first it prospered. Owing to the 
just and peaceful policy pursued toward the ab- 
original possessors of the soil, the inhabitants 
were spared those devastating and cruel wars 
from which other colonists suffered; nor were 
they subjected to distresses from severity of cli- 


‘mate, want of food, or other evils which hindered 


the prosperity of so many settlements in the New 
World. Its history justified the name which 
Penn bestowed upon it as a prophecy and bene- 
diction. 

Rapidly springing into importance under his 


‘wise policy, Philadelphia early became the most 


considerable and prosperous city of America. It 


‘held this position during the whole of our colo- 


nial history, and for twenty-five years after the 
Declaration of Independence maintained this su- 


‘periority. President Jacxson’s veto of the bill 


for the recharter of the Bank of the United 
States established there, and the subsequent fail- 
ure of the bank under its State charter, in 1839, 
struck a heavy blow at the financial prosperity 
of Philadelphia, and from that time New York 


“became the commercial and monetary centre of 


America. 

Many interesting relics and memorials of co- 
ionial and Revolutionary times remain in Phila- 
jelphia. There may still be seen the house 


-+rected for Penn, in which he lived in 1682, on 
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his first visit to hiscolony. It is called ‘‘ Penn’s 
Cottage,” and stands in Letitia Court. There 
was also another, known as the ‘‘slate-roofed 
house,” at the corner of Second Street and 
Norris Alley, where he resided during his sec- 
‘ond visit in 1700. Four years ago this build- 
ing was torn down, and the site is now occu- 
pied by what is known as the ‘‘ Anthracite 
Building.” Still more interesting is the famous 
‘*Liberty Bell,” now preserved in Independ- 
ence Hall. It was cast in Philadelphia, weighs 
2080 pounds, and bears the motto, from Levit- 
icus, xxv. 10, *‘ Proclaim liberty throughout 
all the land unto all the inhabitants thereof.” 
The history of this bell is interesting. In 1752 
a bell for the State-house was imported from 
England. On the first trial-ringing it was 
cracked. It was recast the following year under 
the direction of Isaac Norris, then Speaker of 
the Colonial Assembly. Beneath this very bell 
the representatives of the old Thirteen Colonies 
** proclaimed liberty,” and when the debate was 
ended, and the glorious result announced on the 
4th of July, 1776, its iron tongue sounded forth 
the glad tidings to the expectant multitudes. 
Its tone has been destroyed by a crack which 
extends from the lip to the crown, passing direct- 
ly through the names of the persons who cast it. 
An attempt was made to restore the tone by 


sawing the crack wider, but without success; . 


and now, removed from the steeple in which it 
hung for so many years, it rests upon a table in 
Independence Hall, among other relics of the 
early times. There may be seen two antique 
mahogany chairs, covered with red leather, one 
of which was used by Hancock as president, 
and the other by CHarRLes THOMSON as secre- 
tary of Congress when the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was adopted. On the walls hang two 
fine portraits, one a full length of Wriiiam 
Penn, by Henry Inman, the other one of La- 
FAYETTE, by THomas Sutty. ‘Those who de- 
light in relics may pause with reverence before a 
piece of stone which is said to be a fragment of 
the very door-step of the balcony in the rear of 
the State-house, on which Joun Nrxow stood, 
on the 8th of July, 1776, and read the immortal 
Declaration to the people. 

The public buildings of Philadelphia are nu- 
merous and conspicuous for architectural merit. 
Among them may be mentioned the Girard Bank, 
the Custom-house, the United States Mint, Gi- 
rard College, the Academy of Music, the Union 
League House, Horticultural Hall, the Masonic 
Temple, and the old Pennsylvania Bank. The 
principal material used in the public buildings is 
marble, which gives them a substantial and en- 
during appearance. Among the ecclesiastical 
structures there is Christ Church, celebrated in 
early colonial times; St. Peter’s, also of historic- 
al interest; the West Arch Street Presbyterian 
Church, and the Catholic Cathedral. The city 
boasts of several very fine libraries. The Phila- 
delphia Library, founded by Frank rn, which is 
open daily from sunrise to sunset, and which is 
free to strangers; the Mercantile and Atheneum 
libraries are large and well selected; and the 
University of Pennsylvania, the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, and other institutions possess large 
and excellent libraries. Its medical colleges 
are justly celebrated. The most interesting edu- 
cational institution in the city is Girard College, 
a free school for orphans, founded by the munif- 
icence of STEPHEN GriRaRD, and placed under 
the guardianship of the city. On leaving, every 
pupil must be apprenticed to a trade or profes- 
sion. The revenue of the college is derived from 
an estate called the Girard Trust, and the sur- 
plus goes to the improvement of the city and to 
some charities of minor importance. 

Philadelphia supports nipeteen daily newspa- 
pers, three tri-weeklies, two semi-weeklies, forty- 
four weeklies, forty-four monthlies, five semi- 
monthlies, and three quarterlies. In general 
the newspapers are edited with enterprise and 
ability, and several of the more important pos- 
sess fine establishments. ‘The splendid edifice 
from which the Public Ledger is issued is prob- 
ably one of the most complete and conveniently 
arranged structures of the kind in the United 
States. The establishment of the Messrs. Lir- 
PINCOTT is also very extensive, and well deserv- 
ing of a visit. 

The hotel accommodations of Philadelphia 
are unsurpassed by those of any city in the conn- 
try; and the most ample and liberal arrange- 
ments have been made for the entertainment of 
the several delegations to the Convention, and 
of the thousands of other visitors drawn thither 
by their interest in the proceedings. 

We have not the space in this article to men- 
tion in detail, or even to allude to, all the objects 
of interest to a stranger visiting Philadelphia ; 
but with our map-picture as a guide, and aided 


_ by the suggestions here given, he should be able 


to find his way about the city with little difficulty, 
and it will be his own fault should he miss any 
thing worth a sight-seer’s attention. 


GENERAL TACON’S JUDGMENT. 


Srxce the Pearl of the Antilles has adorned 
the Spanish crown the island of Cuba has al- 
ways been governed by a captain-general, a 
mighty personage, invested with much the same 
power of authority as that of a monarch in some 
countries, and, like a king, could not possibly do 
any thing that was wrong. The Cubans have 
seldom had reason to be grateful to Spain for 
the rulers she has appointed over them, because 
these have been usually selected rather on the 
score of influence than capacity or merit. There 
is, however, on record at least one captain-general 
whose name is held in esteém by the Cuban people 
on account of the good he effected during his short 
reign in Havana. Captain-General Tacon estab- 
lished some degree of safety for the inhabitants by 
introducing new laws, and by severely punishing 
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certain social offenses which his predecessors had 
rather overlooked, if they did not themselves set 
the example. It is said of Tacon that, like Al- 
fred the Great, he promised the Cubans that they 
shotld be able to cast their purses on the public 
pavements, and yet find them there again after 
many days. Stories are current in Cuba of the 
general's singular mode of administering justice, 
which in many cases partook of an originality 
somewhat whimsical of i : kind. The most pop- 
ular story of this sort is t..at of the cigar girl of 
Havana, told to the traveler by those who were 
living in Cuba during General Tacon’s adminis- 
tration. 

The writer of this paper has gathered the facts 
of this very romantic tale, which he now offers 
to the reader, in the following form: 

Miralda Estalez was remarkable alike for the 
beauty of her person and the excellence of her 
tobacco. She kept a cigar shop in Havana, in 
the Calle del Comercio; a narrow street, with a 
foot-path scarcely wider than an ordinary curb- 
stone. It was the veriest section of a shop, with- 
out a front of any kind; presenting from the street 
side much the same appearance as a burned-out 
dwelling would exhibit, or a theatrical scene 
viewed by an audience. During the hot hours 
of the day a curtain was suspended before the 
shop to ward off the powerful rays of the sun, 
under whose influence the delicate goods within 
might otherwise be prematurely dried, while the 
effects would be equally detrimental to their fair 
vendor. The easy mode of egress, assisted by 
the narrow curb-stone, together with many attrac- 
tions within the shop, tempted many passers to 
drop in for achat and a cigar. There was a lit- 
tle counter, with little pyramidal heaps of cigar- 
ette packets and cigars of the genuine Havana 
brand distributed upon it. Affixed to a wall at 
the back was a glass show-case, fitted with 
shelves like a book-case, and laden with bundles 
of the precious leaves, placed like volumes side 
by side, and bound in bright yellow ribbon. Al- 
though Miralda was visited from morning till 
night by every kind of male, black and brown, as 
well as white, nothing was ever said against the 
virtue of the young tobacconist. 

Like the cigars she sold, Miralda was of 
** Calidad superior ;” and, in the same manner, 
age had rather improved her quality than other- 
wise, for it had ripened her into a charming full- 
grown woman of sixteen tropical summers. Some 
merit was due to Miralda for the virtuous life she 
led ; for, besides the temptations to which she was 
daily and hourly subjected, she was quite alone 
in the world, her parents, brothers, and sisters 
being dead. Miralda naturally found many ad- 
mirers among her numerous customers; she, 
however, made no distinction with them, but had 
a bright smile and a kind word for all who fa- 
vored her with their praises and their patronage. 
One alone, perhaps, held a place nearer her heart 
than all others. This was Pedro Mantanez, a 
fine young boatman employed in the harbor near 
the Morro Castle. Pedro was of good white par- 
entage, though one would not have judged so from 
the color of his skin, which, from long exposure 
to the sun and the weather, had turned a pale 
coffee-color. Pedro loved Miralda fondly, and 
she was by no means averse to the handsome 
creole. But the pretty tobacconist was in no 
hurry to wear the matrimonial chains. The busi- 
ness, like herself, was far from old-established, 
and she thought in her capacity of a married 
woman the attractions of her shop would dimin- 
ish by at least one-half, while her patrons would 
disappear in the same ratio. Miralda once made 
her lover a promise that she would marry him as 
soon as he should have won a prize in the lottery ; 
for, with his savings, this would enable Pedro 
to have ashare in her business as well as in her 
happiness. So once a month Pedro invested a 
doubloon in lottery tickets; but, as he never 
succeeded in winning a prize, he failed to wed 
the pretty tobacconist. Still the young boatman 
continued to drop anchor at the cigar shop as 
often as his spare time would allow; and as the 
fond couple always conducted themselves with 
the strictest propriety, their engagement remain- 
ed a secret. 

Now Pedro Mantanez had a rival, and, to a 
certain extent, a formidable one. The Count 
Almante was a noble of Spanish birth, and an 
officer by profession. He was one of those for- 
tunate gentlemen who, from no inherent talent 
or acquired ability, had been sent from the 
mother country to enrich himself in her prosper- 
ous colony. Besides his wealth, which report 
described as ill-gotten, he gloried in the reputa- 
tion of being a gay cavalier in Havana, and a 
great favorite with the creole ladies. It was his 
boast that no girl beneath him in station had 
been yet known to reject any offer he might pro- 

; and he would sometimes lay wagers with 
his associates that the lady whom he had newly 
honored with his. admiration would, at a given 
time, starid entered in his book of amours as a 
fresh conquest. To achieve any particular ob- 
ject the count would never allow any thing, 
human or otherwise, to stand in his path; and 
by reason of his wealth, his nobility, and his in- 
fluence with the authorities, his crimes were nu- 
merous and his punishments few, if any. 

It happened that the last sefiorita who had 
taken Count Almante’s fancy was Miralda Esta- 
lez. The count spent many hours and many 
pesetas at the pretty tobacconist’s counter, 
where, we may he sure, he used his most per- 
suasive language to attain his very improper 
purpose. Accustomed to have pretty things 

ured into her ears by a variety of admirers, 

iralda regarded the count’s addresses with in- 
difference ; and, while behaving with her wonted 
amiability of manner, gave him neither encour- 
agement nor motive for pressing his suit. One 
evening the count lingered at the cigar shop lon- 
ger than custom allows, and, under the pretense 
of purchasing and smoking more cigars, remain- 


ed until the neighboring shops were closed and 
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the streets were deserted. Alone with the girl, 
and insured against intruders, Count Almante 
ventured to disclose his unworthy passion. 
Among other things, he said: 

‘* If you will love me and live with me I will 
give you as many golden onzas as you require, 
and I will place at your disposal another and a 
better shop in the suburbs of the Cerro, where 
you can carry on your business as before.’ 

The Cerro was situated near the count’s pal- 
ace. Miralda said nothing in reply, but, looking 
the count steadily in the face, gave him the name 
of another shop where, she informed him, he 
would obtain better cigars than those she roid. 

Heedless of the significance of her remark, 
which he attributed to shyness, Almante rose 
from where he had been seated, and, approach- 
ing the girl, endeavored to place his arm round 
her waist. Ever guarded against the casualties 
of insult, Miralda retreated a step, and at the 
same moment drawing a small dagger from the 
folds of her dress, warned the count not to touch 
her. Balked in his design, Almante withdrew, 
assuring the girl, with a smile, that he did but 
jest; but as he left the shop he bit his lip and 
clinched his fist with evident disappointment. 

When Pedro heard of what had happened his 
indignation was great, and he resolved to take 
summary vengeance; but Miralda begged him 
not to be precipitate, as she had now no fear 
of further molestation from the count; and as 
days elapsed, and Almante had not resumed 
his visits, it seemed apparent that he had taken 
Miralda’s advice and transferred his custom else- 
where. 

One evening, as Miralda was about closing 
her shop for the night, a party of soldiers halted 
before her door. ‘The commanding officer en- 
tered, and, without a word, presented to the 
astonished tobacconist a warrant for her arrest. 
Knowing that it was useless to disobey any of- 
ficer in the employ of the captain-general, Mi- 
ralda signified her readiness to accompany the 
military escort, who, accordingly, placed her in 
their midst, and conducted her through the 
streets in the direction of the prison. But, in- 
stead of halting here, the party continued their 
march until they had reached the confines of the 
city. Miralda’s courage now deserted her, and, 
with tears in her eyes, she appealed to the officer 
in Command. 

‘*Por la Virgen Santisima!” she exclaimed, 
**Jet me know where I am being taken to.” 

‘“You will learn when you get there. Our 
orders strictly forbid us to make any explana- 
tion,” was the only reply she obtained. 

Miralda was not long in learning the worst. 
Very shortly her escort halted before Count 
Almante’s castle, in the neighborhood of the 
Cerro, and, having entered the court-yard of 
that bnilding, the fair captive was conducted 
tremblingly into a chamber elegantly fitted up 
for her reception. After waiting here a few 
minutes in painful suspense, an inner door was 
thrown open, and Count Almante stood before 
her. The scene which then followed may be 
better imagined than described. We may be 
sure that the count used every effort in order to 

revail upon his prisoner, but without success, 
Miralda’s invariable response was a gleam of her 
dagger, which never left her hand from the first 
moment of entering the odious building. Find- 
ing that mild measures would not win the — 
tobacconist, the connt, as is usual under suc 
circumstances with persons of his nature, threat- 
ened her with violence; and he would, doubt- 
less, have carried out his threat if Miralda had 
not anticipated him by promising to relent and 
become his if her persecutor would allow her one 
short week to reconsider her determination. De- 
ceived by the girl’s assumed manner, Almante 
acceded to her desire, and agreed to wait the 
prescribed days. Miralda, however, felt assured 
that before their expiration her lover would dis- 
cover her whereabouts, and by some means effect 
her release. She was not disappointed. Miral- 
da's sudden disappearance was soon made known 
to Pedro Mantanez, who, confident that his be- 
loved had fallen into the count’s clutches, deter- 
mined to obtain access to Almante’s palace. For 
this purpose he assumed the dress of a monk ; 
and his face being unknown at the castle, he 
easily obtained an entry, and afterward an inter- 
view with Miralda herself. The girl's surprise 
and joy at beholding her lover were unbounded. 
In his strong embrace she became oblivious of 
her sorrows, confident that the young boatman 
would now conduct her speedily into a harbor of 
refuge. She was not mistaken. Pedro sought 
and obtained an audience with General Tacon. 
The general was, as usual, immersed in public 
affairs; but being gifted with the enviable fac- 
ulties of hearing, talking, and writing at the same 
moment, merely glanced at his applicant, and de- 
sired him to tell his story. Pedro did as he was 
desired, and when he concluded, Tacon, with- 
out raising his eyes from the papers over which 
he appeared intently engaged, made the follow- 
ing inquiry, 

‘* Is Miralda Estalez your sister?” 

‘*No, su excelencia, she is not,” replied Pe- 


dro. 

‘* Your wife, perhaps?” suggested the general. 

‘She is my betrothed.” 

General Tacon motioned the young man to 
approach, and then directing a look to him 
which seemed to read him throagh, held up a 
crucifix, and bade him swear to the truth of all 
that he had stated. Pedro knelt, and taking 
the cross in both hands, kissed it and made the 
oath required of him. Having done so, the 
general pointed to an apartment, where he de- 
sired Pedro to wait until he was summoned. 
Aware of the brief and severe manner in which 
General Tacon dealt with all social questions, 
Pedro Mantanez left the august presence in 
doubt whether his judge would decide for or 
against his case. His suspense was not of long 
duration. In an hour or so one of the govern- 


or’s guards entered, ushering in Count Almante 
and his captive lady. The general received the 
new-comers in the same manner as he had re- 
ceived the young boatman. In a tone of ap- 
parent indifference he addressed the count as 
follows : 

‘*If I am not mistaken you have abused your 
authority by effecting the abduction of this girl ?” 

**T confess I have done so,’’ replied the count, 
in a tone intended to assimilate that of his su- 
perior; ‘‘ but,” he continued, with a concilia- 
tory smile, ‘‘I think that the affair is of such 
a nature that it need not occupy the attention of 
your excellency.” 

‘Well, perhaps not,” said his judge, stil] busy 
over the documents before him. ‘‘I simply 
wish to learn from you, upon your word of honor, 
whether any violence has been used toward the 
girl.” 

‘“*None whatever, upon my honor,” replied 
Almante, ‘‘and I am happy in believing that none 
will be required.” 

** Is the girl already yours, then ?” 

‘*Not at present,” said the count, with a su- 
percilious smirk, ‘* but she has promised to be- 
come mine very shortly.” 

**Is this true?” inquired the captain-general, 
for the first time raising his eyes, and turning to 
Miralda, who replied, 

‘* My promise was made only with a view to 
save myself from threatened violence.” 

** Do you say this upon your oath ?” 

** Upon my oath I do!” 

The general now ordered Pedro Mantanez te 
appear, and then carefully interrogated the lovers 
upon their engagement. While doing so he 
wrote a dispatch and handed it to one of his 
guards. When the latter had departed Tacon 
dispatched a messenger in quest of a priest and 
a lawyer. When these arrived the general com- 
manded the priest to perform the ceremony of 
marriage between Miralda Estalez and Count 
Almante, and bid the lawyer prepare the neces- 
sary documents for the same purpose. 

The count, who had already expressed his vex- 
ation at what promised to be an attempt to de- 
prive him of his new favorite by allying her with 
the boatman, was horrified when he heard what 
the governor's mandate really was. His indig- 
nation was extreme, and he endeavored to show 
how preposterous such an alliance would be by 
reminding the general of his noble birth and 
honorable calling. Pedro was equally disap- 
pointed at being thus dispossessed of his be- 
trothed, and appealed to Tacon’s generosity and 
sense of right. Miralda remained speechless 
with astonishment, but with the most perfect 
reliance in the wisdom of her judge. Meanwhile, 
in spite of all remonstrances, the marriage was 
formally celebrated, and Miralda Estalez and 
Count Almante were man and wife. The un- 
happy bridegroom was then requested to return 
to his palace in the Cerro, while his bride and 
her late lover were desired to remain. 

Upward of an hour had passed since the 
count’s departure, and nothing further transpired. 
The governor had resumed -his business affairs, 
and appeared, as before, utterly unconscious of 
all present. He was, however, shortly inter- 
rupted by the appearance of the guard whom he 
had dispatched with his missive. 

‘*Is my order executed ?” inquired the gen- 
eral, looking up for a moment only. 

**Si, mi general, it is,” replied the guard. 
‘*Nine bullets were fired at the count as he 
rode round the corner of the street mentioned in 
your dispatch.” 

Tacon then ordered that the marriage and 
death of Count Almante should be given every 
publicity, and that legal steps should be taken 
for the purpose of showing that the property and 
name of the defunct were inherited by his dis- 
consolate widow. When the general's commands 
had been fulfilled, and a decent period after the 
count’s demise had transpired, it need scarcely 
be added that Pedro Mantanez married the 
countess, with whom he lived happily ever after. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


“ A.ors” is the name of the lady whom fate and the 
Chinese powers have selected for the supreme honor 
of being the wife of his Imperial Majesty, the boy- 
Emperor of China. She is a Mongol by descent; and 
as empresees in that celestial country are said to be 
chosen “for their personal qualities solely,” we are 
led to infer that “‘ Alate” possesses some valuable 
qualities of that nature, but we are not informed pre- 
cisely what they are. The young emperor is now sev- 
enteen years old, according to the Chinese mode of 
reckoning, which calls a baby one year old as soon as 
it is born. October is fixed upon asthe happy month, 
and the Astronomical Board have been ordered to se- 
lect a lucky day for the celebration of the marriage. 
When this important event has taken place it will not 
be long before the emperor will assume the reins of 
government; and then it is expected that a matter of 
political importance, quite outside of his domestic 
relations, will be brought to his consideration. This 
is the reception of foreign embassa-iors to audience, as 
representatives of sovereigns and countries, as friendly 
equals. China has regarded herself as the superior 
country, and has claimed for her emperor peculiar 
homage. The new sovereign, it is to be hoped, will 
meet intelligently and solve satisfactorily the problems 
which this progressing age will present to him. 


A society which has for its object the suppression of | 


obacene literature has been in existence a few months, 
and has already accomplished much good. It is com- 
posed of about seventy-five influential gentlemen of 
this city, who are desirous of putting an end to this 
unlawfal and demoralizing traffic. It is their inten- 
tion to establish branch societies all over the country, 
and to use every endeavor to have the laws on_ this 
subject carried into effect. In 1868 stringent laws 
were passed in New York, but they have been, as it 
were, a dead letter. The country has been flooded with 
immoral books, pictures, and circulars. Our colleges 
and seminaries of learning have been invaded by them, 
and the youth corrupted. The society has been prom- 
ised all necessary assistance from the United States 
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government, and from State and city authorities, in 
prosecuting all offenders against the law. All good 
citizens will cordially lend the society their assistance 
in this matter; and it is to be hoped that this demor- 
alizing business will be speedily suppressed. 


There are some immigrants whom the United States 
will not welcome to ita shores. It is atated that nine 
Greek criminals of the worst description have recent- 
ly been liberated by a decree of the Greek Minister of 
Justice from the penal colony on the island of Corfu 
on condition of their emigrating to the United States, 
and they are now on their way to this country. On 
the 2th of April they were taken in chains from the 
stone quarries of Corfu on board the Italian bark Ag- 
amemnon, which was to sail two days afterward for 
Falmouth, in England, and, after discharging part of 
her cargo at that port, for New Orleana Quite a con- 
course of people assembled as these convicts, heavily 
ironed, were driven by their keepers through Corfu 
and taken to the wharf, whence they were conveyed 
in a boat on board the Agamemnon, 


Since 1794, when the top of Vesuvius fell in dur- 
ing an eruption, the crater has measured nearly two 
miles in circumference. The peculiar feature of the 
late eruption is that fresh chasms opened unexpectedly 
at long distances from this crater, which sent forth 
fire and lava. The indications now are that the re 
gion around Vesuvius will be more dangerous than 
ever; but so long as the mountain-sides can be made 
to produce such abundant crops of grapes, so long 
will vine cultivators be willing to expose their lives to 
continual danger. 


** Albert Lunel” is a novel written by the late Lord 
Brougham in the year 1844; but, for private reasons 
of the author, was not then published. It haa been 
recently published in London, and reisened by the 
Measrs. Harper. It will not fail to intereet the admir- 
ers of Lord Brougham. The chapters which wil! es- 
pecially attract the American eye contain some pic- 
tures of the ‘“‘ New World” as seen by an Englishman. 
The incidents given, illustrating negro slavery as it 
was in the South, bear the aspect of truth; for we 
know what dreadful scenes were enacted under the 
rule of slavery. The description of Washington as he 
appeared at his country-eeat at Mount Vernon is char- 
acteristic: 

“The presence of this truly great man filled me with 
reverence. He was upw of fifty years old, above 
the middle size, of a mild, reflecting, and noble coun- 
tenance, and his manners were as calm, and if I may 
80 68 , a8 majestic as suited his character, simple 
and serene. He engaged but little in conversation, 
though perfectly at his ease, and was exceedingly af- 
fable without the least appearance of condescension. 
There was something at once benevolent and decided 
in the expression of his mouth, but I never once ob- 
served him to smile. His eyes were intell t, bat 
with no fire; and although he is known to a& man 
of vehement temper, it is still better known that he 
has this temper under strict and habitual control” 


The oldest living Methodist minister is Rev. Henry 
Boehm, who is ninety-two years old. He has been 
seventy-one years in the itinerant ministry, but now 
resides on Staten Island, most tenderly cared for by 
affectionate kindred. He was present at the recent 
General Conference. 


Polar expeditions continue popular. Captain Hal) 
is doubtless still pursuing hie way. An expedition will 
sail in June from Bremerhaven, under the command of 
Weyprecht and Payer, the German lieutenants whose 
investigations in the polar sea last year excited so 
much interest. The Austrian government has con- 
tributed $87,000 to this expedition, and the emperor 
has made liberal additions. The Swedish government 
has projected an ice expedition, to advance on sledges 
north from Spitzbergen. Fifty reindeer are now being 
trained for it. There is also another German expedi- 
tion projected by way of East Greenland. 


Mr. Smiles'’s “Self-Help” has been translated into 


Japanese European Decision of 
Character r, Mr. Nakamura Kei- 
taro, received his ing’s College, London, 


and on his departeré for the East had a copy of Mr. 
Smiles'’s work given him. So enamored with it was 
he that on his return he reccived a license to print it, 
and it has been published by Kihira Kerrichiro, at the 
town of Shidzoka, in the province of Suruga. 


Many American travelers have this spring fallen 
victims to the fatal influence of the malaria that per- 
vades Rome—that fascinating city. Three gentlemen 
from New England recently died at Florence, whither 
they were brought after contracting the Roman fever. 


“‘ Vesuvius” is the title of a recent work which con- 
tains some interesting data concerning earthquakes. 
According to this authority, in the fourth century there 
were 931; in the fifth, 25; in the sixth, 31; in the sev- 
enth, 10; in the eighth, 11; in the ninth, 36; in the 
tenth, 17; in the eleventh, 51; in the twelfth, 68; in 
the thirteenth, 55; in the fourteenth, 58; in the fif- 
teenth, 41; in the sixteenth, 110; in the seventeenth, 
190; in the eighteenth, 680; in the nineteenth, 925. 


Madame Adelina Patti must poesess a stock of jew- 
els rivaling that of some of the crowned heads of En- 
rope. The latest addition to the prima donna’ me- 
mentos of her Russian successes is a splendid emerald, 
surrounded by solitaires, presented to her by the em- 
peror. The value of the stones is estimated at 15,000 
rubles. 


Charcoal, applied to rose-bushes, has the effect of 
deepening the color of the flowers. It has not the 
same effect upon all flowers, but is a useful fertilizer. 
It should be finely pulverized. 


It is quite the fashion nowadays to attribute all the 
eccentricities of the weather to the singular spots 
which have been discovered upon the face of old Sol. 
The truth is, we know very little about the sun-«pots. 
Some acientists believe they have an effect upon the 
earth, and others are of opinion that they exert no 
influence. Our knowledge of the eubject is very slight. 


Two South-Sea Islanders, natives of the island of 
have recently married two English women at 
Queensland. The bridegrooms, who have something 
of an education, intend to return immediately to their 
island home with their brides. 

Nothing makes a parior more attractive than taste- 
fal pictures on the walls. Costly carpets, curtains, 
and furniture there may be in profusion, but the room 
looks desolate if the walls are bare. A great show of 
wealth does not make a pleasant parlor, unless artistic 
taste has been exercised. But the furnitureef a room 
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| may be of the very simplest kind, and if pleasing pic- 


tures adorn the walls, a few ornaments are appropri- 
ately placed, and some entertaining books are in 
sight, there is a comfortable and cozy atmosphere 
about the room. Pictures of various kinds—engrav- 
ings and chromos, crayons or water-color sketches—are 
now eo cheap that they are within the reach of almost 
every one. 

By a new patent the leather used for the sides of 
boots and shoes may be rendered impervious to water 
by exhausting the air from the pores of the leather and 
filling them with a substance which unites with and ad- 
heres to the fibre, thereby strengthening the material 
without impairing its elasticity. 


A good story—and one said to be trne—is told of a 
certain United States Treasury clerk, who lunched with 
the Prince of Wales when he went abroad on some gor- 
ernment businesa. One day in the streets of London 
he met the Marquis of Ripon, late Earl De Grey, chief 
of the High Joints, and at once rushed into his arms, 
so to speak. ‘“‘ Delighted to meet your lordship,” he 
exclaimed, effusively. ‘“* Don't you remember me? I 
showed your lordship through the Treasury at Wash- 
ington.” 

“Ab,” said the marquis, “charmed, I'm sure. Ah, 
much obliged.” 

“Not at all, not at all,” the syndicator hastened to 
reply: “no trouble. So glad to meet you again. 
Where does your lordship live 2?” 

Here the Prince of Wales interposed, and, thinking 
to bluff the enthusiastic American, said to the Mar- 
quis of Ripon, *‘ Let's go to lunch.” 

Before the marquis could answer, the syndicator 
Lastened to accept the invitation for himeelf, and 
followed the two, prince and marquis, into a fash- 
ionable resort, and actually lunched with the heir to 
the British throne. Whether the said heir particularly 
enjoyed the lunch does not appear in the tale; bat the 
recipient of this honor never fails to make delicete al- 
lueions to the day he “ had that delicious lunch with 
Wales and Ripon.” 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A Wasnrseton editor is indignant because a com- 
positor headed his editorial “The Champagne Open- 
ed,” when he wrote ‘‘The Campaign Opened.” He 
says Naas printer is always thinking of something to 


A Nicz Brermrss—Polar expeditions. 


A hand-car on an Illinois railroad ran over a dog the 
other day. The car was upset and the men on it badly 
hort, but the dog ran off, howling. 


Tax pest Inn FoR A Pozt—Inspiration. 


A law of Pennsylvania makes the taking of money 
at the door of a theatre on Sunday ill wherefore 
it is invariably taken at the window. 


Twenty-five or thirty yon Rev. Charles G. Fin- 
ney, now president of Oberlin College, was carrying on 
a system of revival meetings in some Eastern city— 
Boston, we think. One oe a gentleman called to sea 
him on business. Mr. Finney’s daughter, perhaps 
five years old, answered his ring. “Is your father in?” 
asked the stranger. ‘‘ No,” replied the demure maid- 
en; “‘but walk in, poor dying sinner! Mother can 
pray for you.” 


Belles call a great many people to church. 
Little Ruth wanted to join her papa in a long walk. 
“It is too far for you—you will get tired,” said her 
papa. | “Oh no, I won't,” said Rath, confidently ; 
* bat if I do, I can go hippity-hop, you know.” 


Divers Aucsements—Pearl fishing. 


A Welsh clergyman applied to his diocesan for a 
living. The biebop promised him one; but as the 
clergyman was taking his leave he expressed ho 
that his lordship would not send him to the interior of 
the principality, as his wife could not speak Welsh. 
“ Your wife, Sir!” said the bishop; “what has your 
wife to do with it? She does not preach, does she 7” 
**No, my lord,” said the parson, “ but she lectures.” 


A bore meeting Douglas Jerrold, said, “ Well, 
what's going on to-day?” “ lam,” exclaimed Jerrold, 
darting past the inquirer. 


“TI hope you have no objection to my getting weigh- 
ed 7” said a husband to his wife. “Certainly not, my 
dear; but why ask the question?” “* Only to see, my 
love, if you would allow me to have my weigh for 
once.” 


Why was Pharaoh's daughter like a succesefal stock- 
broker in a money ic ?—Because she got a little 
prophet from the rushes cn the banks, 


rm Sarr—A mock auction. 


Said a youngster in high glee, dieplayi g hie pur- 
chase to a bosom friend on the inoue: *T wo co- 
coa-nuts for ten cents; that will make me sick to-mor- 
row, and I won't have to go to school.” 


Two porcupines make a prickly pair. 


Parnrct Scsrense—Hanging. 


A book entitled “‘ Lectures to Married Men” has ap- 
peared in England. Heaven save the mark! Haven't 
they enough already ? 


Do flutings render garments musica] ? 


Josh Billings says: “ When you strike ile, stop 
borin’; menny aman haz bored clean thru and let it 
all ran out at the bottom.” 

A lawyer in St. Louis attempted to try a case the 
other day when he was half drunk, but the judge 
—-< him, saying, ‘“‘ No lawyer can serve two bars 
at the same time.” 


A pretty. bright little jnvenile friend some five years 
old, named Rosa, was ag deal by a gentle- 
man who visited the family. He finally wound up by 
saying, “‘ Rosa, I don’t love you.” “ But you've got 
to love me,” aaid the child. “How #07” asked the 
tormentor. “‘Why,” aaid Rosa, “the Bible says that 

ou must love them that bate you, and I am sure that 
hate you.” 


When is an umbrella like a cook's perquisites 7— 
When it is dripping. 


We should keep promises in violet (inviolate). 


A gray-haired old man tried to get a room on 
Kearney Street, San Francisco, the other day. He 
asked the woman who answered the bell, “‘ Have you 
a room to let?” “ Yes,” she replied, “bat—” “ But 
what?” “ You can not haveit.” “* Why not?” asked 
the old gentleman. “You are more than sixty years 
old, are you not?” “lam sixty-five. What of that?” 
“The | won't cllow any funerals from her 
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THE JESUITS AND THE GERMANS. 


Tue Peace of Westphalia (1648) gave rest to 
the Protestants of Germany from the protracted 
horrors of the Thirty Years’ War. It forms the 
basis of the modern progress of Europe. More 
honest and more unsuspicious than their neigh- 
bors, the Germans had been incessantly misled 
by the cunning intrigues of Italian popes or 


> 


ies versies, and torn by civil disorders. To set 
German against German, to stimulate internal 
Jiseord, and break the power of a nation which, 
if united, must have softened the rigors of Euro- 
pean superstition, the papal powers labored with 
no common zeal. But the intrigues of the Jes- 
uits in the seventeenth century proved more near- 
ly successful than the arms of Cuarves V. or 
tne invasions of two Naro_rons. For many 


Spanish kings, had been divided by useless con- 


THE PEACE OF WESTPHALIA. 


the German throne. 


yeats Germany lay a torn and bleeding waste at 


the feet of the followers of Lovota. Ferpt- 
wanp II., educated in a Jesuit college, sat on 
His predecessors had been 
mild and tolerant, but Frerpinanp, a disciple 
of the pitiless Loyvora, resolved to extirpate 
every trace of Protestantism from Vienna to the 
Baltic. Nothing, he had learned from his teach- 


ers, was so important as to secure the universal 
sway of the Romish Church ; he could confer no 
higher blessing upon the world than the total 
destruction of the heretic. - 


Guided by his Spanish and Italian masters, 
the unhappy German, blind to the interests of 
his native land, began the Thirty Years’ War. 
FERDINAND and the Jesuits resolved to make a 
speedy end of German liberty of thought and 
speech. Spanish troops and Spanish priests 
poured into the miserable country. Italians and 
Spaniards shared in the plunder of divided Ger- 
many, and laughed at its calamity. At the 
ceaseless instigation of the restless Jesuits. the 
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armies of the fanatical emperor swept over the 
Protestant districts, covered Bohemia with slaugh- 


_ ter, and reduced the North to a fearful subjec- 


tion. Like an avenging tlame from the cave of 
Manresa, the genius of Luyova wasted the home 
of LutHer, and rained down such woes upon 
the unhappy land as had been faintly foreshad- 
owed in the Apocalypse ; the fierce barbarity of 
the Spanish saint found its widest triumph in | 
the pains and terrors of the German people. 
Germany, fighting against itself, became the scoff | 


of the nations it haa once awed or ruled. It 
trembled before the Spanish troops of Sprnowa. 
WALLENSTEIN and Titty ruined their native 
land that the Jesuits might rule at Magdeburg 
and Prague. The Swede saved and pillaged 
Germany. France seized the Rhine provinces. 
Holland and Switzerland declared an eternal 
separation from the Germanic empire which 
Frerpinanp had subjected to the cruel policy 
of an unsparing church. At length, by the 
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Treaty of Westphalia, Protestanti-m secured its 
own existence, but Germany was divided forever 
by the bigotry of Fexpixanp, and the intrigues 
of the priests were never to allow it unity and 


| repose. 


No nation, indeed, has suffered more deeply 
from the malice and the evil arts of the Jesuits. 


_ In the Thirty Years’ War two-thirds of the popu- 


lation of Germany perished, we are told by its 
own historians, of famine, plague, and by the 
sword. Desvilation reigned from the Danube te 


VPY OF WESTPHALIA. —[ Prom Pasting py 
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THY 


The fanatical rage of the Jesuits 
The 


the Baltic. 
had made Germany 2 spectacle of mi-ery. 
French threw down its fortre-ses the Rhine 


aud plundered its.ruined villages. ‘Lhe Swedes 
exacted enormous contributions from its starving 
people. ‘ihe treaty of 1648 lett it divided 
and failen: the South was separated from the 
North by Romish intrigues. Nor was it until 
the campaign of 1370 that Germany can be said 
to have renewed its unity, or to have recovered 
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from the dangerous wounds inflicted by the fol 


lowers of Loyota. ‘To mislead and to deceive 
the honest German is still the chief aim of the. 
persistent society. 


Three centuries of ceaseless. 
malice have never exhausted the fires of South+ 
ern hate; and DOLLINGER assumes, as all Ger- 


many now admits, that the war of 1870 was 4. 


religious crusade against its mental freedom.: 
BisMakcK asserts that, in its new form of infal-: 


lible submission, the Romish Church has pro- 


claimed its undying hatred of Protestant Ger-: 
Never were the Jesuits more busy in: 


many. 
plotting the division and the fall of the German 


union. 


government which, in the New: World, has of- 
fered a shelter and a model to the German im- 
migrant. Here, as in Germany, it is laboring 
to divide the great party of the Union, and here 


Nor has the Papal Church, in its recent. 
transformation, become less hostile to that free. 


it seeks to use as its tools the German, who seem-: 


ed to have escaped forever from its toils. ‘The 


celebrate, : 
ScHURZ or a. 


Romish press in Europe and A 
as the leaders of their party;a@ 
GreeLey. The Roman Catholic influence is 


vigorously employed to join the Germans, the: 
Irish, and.the rebels in one bold assault upon: 


American freedom. The Catholic Telegraph, 
of Cincinnati, the chief assailant of the public 


schools, the organ of the Jesuits, exclaims, May: 
9: **The only wise course for it” (the Demo-’ 


cratic party) ** will be to unite under the lead of . 
” and a long array of Romish journals 


GREELEY; 


summon to their aid all the dying elements of. 


discord and decay. ‘They hope by the defeat of 
Grant to deal a fatal blow to the cause of edu- 
cation, the firmest bond of union. Nor will the 


cunning hand of Romish priestcraft be with-' 
drawn from American politics until it has been. 


palsied and withered by the popular indignation. 
‘The painting frem which our engraving is 
taken is very highly prized. Although only 22 


inches by 16 in size, the artist himself fixed its. 
price at £600, equal to £2400 modern currency. | 
It was recently purchased by Sir Richarp Wat-. 


Lace fur about $40,000, and presented to the 


British National Gallery. 


All the principal heads in the composition, : 
though each is scarcely larger than a thumb-nail, ° 


are finished with an exactness and variety of 


life-like character which elevate it into the high- 


est range of historical portrait painting. The 
incidents represented took place on the 15th of 


May, 1648, in the ‘Town Hall of Miinster, the 


capital of Westphalia, when the exchange of 


ratifications of the treaty, signed some months 
before, took place between the plenipotentiaries 


of Spain and Holland. The exact moment of 


the picture is when a clerk reads.aloud the clause: 


of ratification. 
part of Holland, and the Count De PENARANDA 
on the part of Spain, each holds a copy of the pa- 
per, while the six Dutch plenipotentiaries raise 
their right hands in token of attestation. The 
two representatives of Spain make their attesta- 


BARTHOLD VAN GENT on the 


tions on a copy of the Gospels, on which is laid a - 


silver cross. EuGENE LAWRENCE. 


Mosquito Nets.—Patent Portable Canopies. 
for suleat KeLty’s, 724 Broadway, N. Y.—[Com.] 


To Excet 1n Impsovement is the leading element of 
this country, and no other article of labor-saving ma- 
chinery has equaled in this respect the sewing machine 
in ra Xe strides of improvement. Among them the 


New Wilson Under-Feed Machine ma be counted the. 


oer a one in this connection. Mr. W. G. Wilson, its 


inventor, and President of the Company that manu- 
fuctures it, makes its improvement his constant study. | 


Every thing has been added to it that constant experi- | 


menting aud science could suggest, and it is o _ 
to the public to-day without ap equal for famil 
Light, eid durable, an 

holds the leading place among thet best sew 
inuse. Salesroom, 707 Broapway, N. Y.; 
in all other cities in the U. S—{ Com.) 


Facts For THE Lapies.—Mrs. H. F. Tar- 
Lor, Brasher Falls, N. Y., has used a Wheeler 
& Wilson Lock-Stitch Machine since 1858 in 
dress-making and family sewing, without any re- 


pairs, and has broken but 2 needles in 13 years. | 
See the new Improvements and Woods’ Lock- - 


Stitch Ripper.—{ Con. 


perfect, the Heda | 
machines 
for sale © 


EVERY GENUINE box of Dr. McLane’s Liver 
Pills bears the signature of FLemine Bros., | 


Pittsburgh, Pa., and their private United States 
Stamp. ** Take no other’—the market is full of 
Luitations.—{ Corn. 


THE Cheapest article in the world for fam- 
ily use is the Halford Leicestershire Table 
Sauce. Every family having it is its refer- 
ence.—[ Com. ] 


_ 


Sororr iors Humors.—The Vecrrine has cured man 
cases of Scrofula of five, ten, and twenty years’ stan 
ing.—({Com.) 


Burnett's Coooatne dresses the hair perfectly, with- 
out greasing, drying, or stiffening it.—{Com.) 


| ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


AND TAN, USE PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LUTION, the well- known, reliable, and harmless rem- 
edy for removing Brown Discolorations of the Face. 
iy red only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 

ond Street, New York. Sc Soild by Druggiste. 


(postage ) for Fifty Cente. th 
taileasily for Ten Dolls L N.Y. 


E. DAVIS, 741 Broadway. 
Now on hand, a large assortment of Millinery and 
Fancy Goods, offered at low prices. Don’t fail to eall. 
741 Broadway, N. ¥. Wholesale and Retail. 


- 


World’s Peace Jubilee 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 


AT BOSTON, 
From JUNE 17th to JULY 4th, 1872. 
Commencing daily at 8 o'clock P.M. 

THE GRANDEST SERIES OF CONCERTS 
ever given—introducing the best works of the Great 
Masters and the music of all nations. 

THE NEW AND THE OLD WORLD 
unite in singing the song of 
UNIVERSAL PEACE. 


A MAMMOTH COLISEUM, 
erected especially for this occasion. 


GREAT CHORUS OF 20,000 VOICES, 
comprising one hundred and eighty choral societies. 


Two Thousand Instrumentalists, 
in Grand Orchestra and Military Band. 


A Magnificent Bouquet of Artists, 
One Hundred and Fifty of the best American Vocalists. 


The Most Powerful Organ Ever Constructed. 


MADAME PESCHKA LEUTNER, 
The greatest living Soprano, 


By permission of Her Majesty's Government, the 
Celebrated band of the Grenadier Guards, 
of London, Mr. Dan Godfrey, Bandmaster. 


MADAME ARABELLA GODDABD, 
Famous throughout the world as the Queen of Pianists. 


By permission of Emperor William of Germany, 
The Best Band of the Imperial Army, 
known as ‘“ Kaiser Franz Grenadier Regiment Band.” 


JOHANN STRAUSS, 
The Eminent Composer and Conductor. 


By permission of President Thiers and the French 
- Government, 


The Celebrated Garde Republicaine Band, 
of Paris. One of the best Military Bands in Europe. 


FRANZ ABT, 
The Eminent Composer and Conductor, Author of 
* When the Swallows Homeward Fly.” 
THE IRISH NATIONAL BAND, 
The Greatest Band ever organized in Old Ireland. 


Madame ERMINIA RUDERSDORFF, 
The celebrated Soprano of London. 


Grand Professional Operatic Chorus. 
German, English, Italian, and French Opera Choruses 
combined. 


HERR FRANZ BENDELL, 
The Eminent German Pianist. 


By permission of the Government of the United States, 
THE CELEBRATED MARINE BAND. 


Emperor William's Imperial Household 
CORNET QUARTETTE. 


By universal desire, 


THE ANVIL CHORUS, 
with accompaniment of One Hundred Anvils, by the 
Boston Fire Department. 


The National Airs of all Countries 
by Twenty Thousand Voices, Two Thousand Instru- 


ments, the Great Organ, Drum and Trumpet Corps, all 


the Bells of Boston, Infantry and Artillery accompa- 
niment. 


The whole forming the 


GRANDEST MUSICAL DEMONSTRATION 


the world has ever known, under the supervision of 


’ committees comprising the most eminent citizens of 


Boston. 
The concerts during the first week will be on a 


. grander scale than thereafter. 


SEASON TICKETS, transferable, admitting to all 


. the Concerts, FIFTY DOLLARS EACH, including 
reserved seats, now ready; and Tickets for single ad- 


mission to each entertainment, during the first week, 
Five Do.vars, with reserved seats, may be had upon 
application, personally or by letter, to A. P. Prox, 
Music Hall, Boston. 
ae ae seats in the Coliseum for sale at Music 
all. 
Per order of the Executive Committee. 


HENRY G. PARKER, Secretary. 
Season Tickets only for sale in New York City by 


_ C. H. Drrson & Co., No. 711 Broadway. 


MOSQUITO AND FLY SCREENS, 


—— to any window. Retails complete for Boe. 
GENTS WAN 


‘TED in every State and City. 
INO. W. BOUGHTON, 1900 Chestnut St., Phija., Pa. 


DO YOU KNOW THAT GOOD 


CABLE SCREW WIRE 


Boots and | Shoes are superior to all others ? 


PROTRUDING TOE is not a sightly thing, say 
nothing about health and comfort. 


SILVER-TIPPED 


Shoes never wear out at the toe. For Sale by all Dealers. 


ROGERS’ 
GROUPS OF STATUARY. 


close for Illustrated Catalogte and Price- 
List t to JOHN | ROGERS, 212 Fifth Ave., New York. 


TOUPEES, &e. maker, 
96 Fulton 8t., New York City. “Enough said. 


|PARK and GARDEN 


A FORTUNE : ONE DOLLAR! 


By investing this small sum you may become the possessor of a magnificent property on the Hudson . 
(near New York City), which, together with a CASH FUND, is 


VALUED AT $350,000 OO, 


and is being sold in SHARES OF ONE DOLLAR EACH. A meeting of Shareholders will be held at the 
COOPER INSTITUTE, NEW YORK, on THURSDAY, AUGUST 1, 1872, when measures will be taken 


for the final distribution of the 


Mount Florence Estate and Cash Fund. 


Shares are selling rapidly, and those intending to purchase should secure them at once. Persons living 
at a distance, remitting the money for the number of Shares they may wish, will receive them by return 


SPECIAL TERMS MADE WITH CLUBS. 


For full particulars, Shares, References, Descriptive Circulars, Illuminated Views, &c., &c., address 
JOHN A. LEFFERTS, General Manager, 


P. O. Box 8459. 


603 Broadway, New York. 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 
(Branch Store, 81 Fourth Avenue), 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 
Furniture, Carpets, 


Oilcloths, Mattresses, 
Spring Beds, &c., 


Of any House in the United States, which they offer 


at Retail and Wholesale prices. 


ORNAMENTS: 


STATUARY, VASES, 
FOUNTAINS, and SETTEES. 


The largest and most varied assortment of above to 
be found in the United States. Mlustrated Catalogues 
and Price-Lists sent free by mail. 


THE 


J, L. Mott Iron Works, | ; 


90 Beekman St., cor. Clim, N.Y. 


ANVASSERS WANTED to introduce a 
new and popular boo 


“ TRIUMPHS OF ENTERPRISE,” 


By JAMES PARTON, 
Containing a Life and Portrait of 


THOS. NAST. 


Every reader of Harper's Weekly ony =: have this 
book. Send or Ceemeen notice our terma, which 
VIRTUE & YORSTON, Dey St. N.Y. 


THE CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE CO,, 


= © 
= 
= A 
= s ~ 
= 
= 
= 
This is one of the oldest and most successful of the 
Life Companies. Send for its books and Cat 
examine its new plan D INS CE, 


M O'T Ht HRS, 
NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, 
A THE MILK | SUBSTITUTE. O 
v Guess 


H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 


South William Street, New 


INFAN TS. 


TRAVELING 
‘HUNTING. ‘FISHING 


THE BASE-BALL PLAYERS’ 
Book of Reference for 1872. 
New ustrationa, By mail, 15c. 


P &8 126 Nassau St., N. Y. 
P. 8.—Club Outfits a specialty. 
AMERICAN 
Newspaper Directory 
Bor 1872 
NOW READY. PRICE FIVE DOLLARS, 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., Pub’rs, 
41 Park Row, New York. 


CAN BE ORDERED THROUGH NEWSDEALERS. 
MAGNETIC TUME- KEEPER, ape a: 
asaring 


REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE 


Electro-Plated Ware. 


They manufacture almost every article of Table- 
Wenn’: such as Tea and Dinner Sets, Cake 
Baskets, Fruit Stands, Water Sects, 4c., 
in many new and beautifal designs. 

They pay 


attention to their 
PATENT 
SEAMLESS-LINED ICE-PITCHERS, 


which have been so my 4 tested and given such 
satisfactory resuite. Also the manufacture of 
Spoons and Forks, which. they manufacture in a 
t variety of designs, of a very fine quality of Nickel 
ilver, and heavily p te with pure silver. 
Salesrooms a: at the factory, at Taunton, 
Miassachuset dad at No. 2 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 


IMPORTANT TO MOTHERS ! 


THE PATENT COMBINED 


Skirt, Drawer, and Stocking 
SUPPORTER 


Samples sent ‘free oa of $1.00. 
var ro erve Aor of Curt. 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY 
IM THE UNITED STATES. 


JEFFERSON MANUFACTURING (0. 


Box 4801, New York City. 


VENEERS 
And HARDWOOD LUMBER. 


BUTTER T, FRENCH AND AMERICAN WAL- 
ASH, AND CHERRY BURLS;: 


HUNGARIAN E AND BLISTER 
ROSEWOOD, CEDAR, &c., 
In Boards, Planks, and Logs. 
Large and choice stock at low prices. 
GEO. W. BEAD & CO., 
170 & 172 — Street, N. Y. 
Mill and Yard, 186 to 200 Lewis S 
Between 5th ind 6th Sts., E. R. 
Send for Catalogues and Price-Lista. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTINC!! 


WITH ANOVELTY PRESS! 


The best ever made forthe pu 

THE most valuable addition to 
the Business Office; the most 
efficient instructor in Schoois; 
the most fascinating and instruc- 
tive amusement in the tape 
orthe use of 


and is unsurpassed f 
REGULAR 


OVELTY CABRIAGE—Cradle and Car- 
N sence. Novel $10; Children’s 
our- 


arriages, ALS 
512 Broadway, oppoaite St. Nicholas, N.Y. 
PRINCE'S IMPROVED FOUNTAIN PEN. 


As now improved, thi most perfect pen man ed. 
Writes ten hours with one filling. Saves oe the time. 
a... be = by mail in a letter. Send for 


SOHN PURDY, cor. Pa Fulton St., N.Y. 


Fireworks 


PARSELL 
36 John St., NY. 


— 
| 
id 
| —+ 
Dry Goods & Millinery Dealers 
should send for our whole- 
| sale Price List. 
WOICD 18 the De Orm in use. 
for & Pamphlet 
FACTURER, 
mal & 168 Sts, Boston 
x Lovwro, 017 Market 
ia; J. EOWARDS, 130 N. Bixth 
m | 
end te 
Bese A @ & 00., Brettiebere, Vi. 


al 
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COLLINS METAL 
WATCH FACTORY. 


COLLINS METAL 


Watches and Jewelry. 


This cut represents the size and appearance of one of our $25 
Watches and $123 Chains. These watches, for accuracy of time 
and in appearance, are fully equal to Gold watches that cost $250. 
Some of our watches that have been op Railroads have not 
varied one minute in six months. We manufacture three quali- 
ties; prices, $15, $20, and $25; all Patent Levers, Full Jeweled, in 
‘cing Cases, Gents’, Ladies’, and Boys’ sizes. Chains, $2 to $1 
to weight and finish. Every watch is fully guarante 
by a special certificate. When six watches are ordered at one time 
we send a seventh one free. All kinds of Jewelry of the same el- 
egant Collins Metal. Goods sent by express, to be paid for on de- 
livery: or, if Post-Office Orders be sent, they will be sent register- 
ed = free by mail. The Genuine Collings Watches can only be 
had o - we have no Agente. Address COLLINS METAL 
WATCH "PACTORY, 335 Broadway, N.Y. City. 


I 


NOVELLO’S 


ORIGINAL OCTAVO EDITION OF 


OPERAS. 


Complete Vocal Series (containing all the recitatives), 
with Piano-forte accompaniment; with Italian, Ger- 
man, or French and English words. Published monthly. 


Price One Dottar; or, splendidly bound in Scarlet 
Cloth, gilt edges, $2 00. 


NOW READY: 
It Trovarors, Noga, 
Don Gaovannt, I, Baguieer, 
Lrota pe LaMMERMOOR, Ls Nozzx ve Figaro, 
Lrenezia Boreia, La SoMNAMBULA, 
Dee Feeisouctz, 
Fra Diavoio TaNNHAUBER, 
MasanieLLo ent mouth). 


** We, the undersigned, have ave used Mesars. NOVELLO, 
EWER, & CO.'S editions of Operas, and have much 
pleasure in stating that we consider them thoroughly 
correct and reliable. 


(Signed) 


E. PAREPA ROSA, 
CARL ROSA, 
CHARLES SANTLEY.” 


ASK FOR NOVELLO'S EDITIONS. 


NOVELLO’S Operas may be had of any music dealer 
in the country, or direct from the publishera. Sent 
postpaid on receipt of price. 


NOVELLO, EWER, & CO, 
_ No. 751 Broadway, New York. 


TINGLEY’S PATENT 
HORIZONTAL 


ICE-CREAM FREEZER 


Is recommended for FAMILIES, HOTELS, 
SALOONS, and WHOLESALE MANUFAC- 
TURERS 

As the best Ice-Cream Freezer in the market. 


It saves ICH, 
Saves TIME, 
Saves LABOR, 
And produces the finest quality of Cream 


known to the Art. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue. 


CHAS. G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 
506 COMMERCE STREET, 


, Philadel phia, Pa. 


KE vastem 


WIANDING 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. 
Cheapest and Best Portable Presses. 
MEN AND BOYS MAKING MONEY. 


Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16: ose Se $15, $30, $80. 
Send for a circular to LOWE P 
15 Spring Mass, 


AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS — Wonderful, curious, 
amusing. %c. a package: 5 assorted pack $1. 
Sent po by W. C. Wemyss, 730 Broadway, N. Y. 


_A PERFECT TOY STEAM-ENGINE, 


Button-Hole | With Copper Boiler oad 
Copper Bottom. 

Manufactured by the 

BUCKMAN M'F CO., 
634 Broadway, N. Y. 

A Steam W histie, fit- 
all toy engines, 15c. 

The — America En- 


by mail, postpaid, 


The Young America, No. 
by mail, post- 
2. 


d, $2 
vk Little Giant, double 
cylinder, by mail, post- 
id, $3 50. 
Movements, 
each. 


to $2 
Libergl Ducount to Trade 
BILLIARD TABLES, 


Worker invent- 
ed. Sosimple that 
a child can work 
& more perfect 
with 
it than the most 
hand 

without it. 

“tt does away 
with pricking the 
fingers, st 
the eyes, and wit 
imperfect and ir- 
regular - worked 

+ button-holes. 

i They give uni- 
versal satisfac- 
tion. Ladies who 
use them say they 
ie worth their 
weight in gold. 
Sample worker, 
with full direc- 
tions for use, sent 
by mail, vost paid, 
“,{ on receipt of 50 
cents. Local and 
his and other useful arti- 

91 St, 
Hartford, Conn. 


From Twenty Dollars. Black Walnut. Com _ 
with Cues and Balls. Send stamp for Iiastreted 
ABBOT & NICHOLLS, % Liberty s St., N.Y. 
ORTABILITY ‘combined 
with great wer in FIELD, 
MARINE, TOURISTS’, OPERA, 
and general out-door day and night 
double perspective glasses; will 
show objects distinctly at from two 
to six miles. Spectacles of the 
wer, to stremgthen and 
improve the sight without the distressing result of fre- 
quent changes. Oatal — sent by inclosing stam 
SEMMONS, Ocviists’ Optician, 687 Broadway, N.Y. 


GENTS: Wanted. won- 
derful invention: winds 
like a clock, kills rats, go- 
squirrels, mice, &c., 
throws them away, and sets it- 
: ’ | self. One ity and terms to 
agents sent by express for One 

BROWN’S ‘ALWAYS COOL’ STOVE-LiD LIFTER. | Doiur. “Addsesn 
LIGHTNING TRAP CO., 93 Mercer St, Mew York. 

Price 25 Cts. 


One bottle warranted a per- 
Sect cure for all kindsof Pives. 
Aleo two to five bottles in the 
worst forms of Lerrosy, 
Sorgorvia, Ca- 
TAEREH, and all 
diseases of the Skin and 
Blood. Eaztirely vegetable. 
In case of failure, send and 
take back your money. No 


traveling agents wanted for t 
clea. Address GEO. DAVIS, 


A SURE CURE for this distreesin ig complaint is | 
now made known in a Treatise (of 48 octavo pages) 
on Foreign and Native Herbal Preparations, pub 
by Dr. O. Purirs Brows. The prescription was die 
covered by him in such a providential manner that he 
can not censcientiously refuse to make it known, as it 
has cured every body who has used it for Fita, never 
having failed in asingle case. The ingredients may be 
obtained from any druggist. A copy sent free to x 
gy bymail Address Dz. O. PHELPS BROWN 

No. 21 Grand Street, Jersey ( City, N. J. 


With Patent Hollow Handle. 
A KITCHEN LUXURY. 
Brown’s Double-Cone Ventilating Damper. 


Tus Best im Use. Prior 50 cunts. failure for fourteen years. 
Manufactured 
For sale by all Dealers. by Sold every where. $l a bottle. Send for Circulars. 


G. B. WALBRIDGE, 55 Chambers St, N. Y. H. D. FOWLE, Boston. 


MADAME FOY’S CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


THE BEST 
of the kind ever 


id Extract curesCancer, 
Scrofula, Syphilis, Rheuma- 
tiem, Ulcers, Skin Diseases, 
and all Blood Diseases. 


cetved from al! parts a the United 
LADY AGENTS WANTED. 


HARMON, BALDWIN, & FOY, The best-known Blood Puri- 
Sole’ Manofacture rs, Sold by all druggists. 
New Haven, ce, $8 per bottle. 
& New York; No, 60 Cedar St., 
D. B. New Yo 


Fisk & Co. 

TWO-THIRDS SAVED. 

Buy Flower Bulbs from GRUBE & NIEUWLAND. 
Send for Catalogue. 13 First Street, New York. 


ROPER HOT-AIR 


ENGINE COMPANY, 124 Chambers St, New York. 
PORTABLE 


SODA FOUNTAINS, 


$40, $50, $75, & $100. 
G00D, DURABLE, AND CHEAP! 
SHIPPED READY FOR USE. 
Manufactured by 
J. W. CHAPMAN & CO., 
Madison, Ind. 
Send for Circular. 23 


HILLER’S MAMMARIAL B ALM 
Restores and develops the bust. Price $2, postpaid. 
Mra. F. B. 3. HILLeR, 1485 Washington St., Boston, 

| HISKERS HAIR, or MUSTACHE 
W an or Boy 17 years or over in 4 
weeks or mone refunded. 


of 50 cts, Adc iress E. H. Colvin, Hadley’s Station, [iL L 


HORACE w ATERS, 
A Great Offer.— Broaiway NY. 
will dispose of One Hundred Pianos, MeLopgons, an 
Oxeans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTEEMELY LOW PRIOKS, FOE CASH, DURING THIS 
wont, or will take a portion cash and balance 
monthly or r quarterly installments. 


Beautities the able disor ~~ removing Pimples and all 

other di of the 

cents per JO HENRY or, 
8 College Pisce, w York. 


If you wish to be cured of the habit address 
T. E. CLARKE, 
Mit. V 


fiayear. A. J. roadway, N N. ¥ 


No Cords or Balances Used, 
For Sale by Upholsterers. 
‘OpBIL 043 0} 


be VIOLE " satis stationery, elegant box, with 


Chromo portrait on cover, contains 
24 sheets superb 25 envelo = 
Also 1 fine pencil, 5 pe older, blot otter, & 
All for only 50 —— "Tell 1 the initial you ‘went and 
order only from Hunter & Co., H e, N. H. 
Military Pough- 
keepaie, N. Y. A thorough-going school for boys. 


GENTS w anted.—Agents make more money at 
work for us tnan at anything elee. Particulars free. 
G. Stinson & Co., Fine 4rt Pudisehers, Portland, Maine. 


| 


Breech: Loading SHOT. GUNS, 


Rifles, Pistols, & Metallic Cartridges. 
SCHUYLER, HARTLEY, & GRAHAM, 
Send for Circulars. 19 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


HE LARGEST STOCK of CAMPAIGN BADGES 
in the country. Circulars now ready. Address 
AMERI CAN BADGE CO., Providence, R. L 


Thousands are being cured by these infallible Pills. 
Guaranteed in every case. Orders by mail promptly 
answered. Price $1 00 per oan, Testimonials at Whole- 
sale Office, 145 Eighth St., N.Y. Send for Circulars. - 


IF YOU WANT 


To do yourown printing, and the 
best job press in the world to do 
it with, then "you will get THE 
YOUNG AMERICA PRINTING 
PRESS. A descriptive 
with Specimen Book of 

sent to any address b SiH 
WA N, 85 Water St., 
and 53 Murray St, New York. 


Me SEUM of WONDERS & elegant 
for 10c. -Central Book Co., Garrettsville, O 


_You ask WHY we can sel) 
First Class 7 Octave Planes for 
? We 


which we refer to 300 Bankers, 
Me ta, &c. (some of — 
our Pianos in # Statesand Terri 

866 Broadway, New York. 
Ww L. ‘HAYDEN, Teacher of Guitar 
. and Fiute. Agent for Tigon's 
Patent Guitars; the best 
in te we Dealer in Musical 
Instruments, M and Strings. Catal- 
free. Tremont St., Boston, Mass 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 
PROF. FOWLER'S 
Great Work on Manhood, Woman- 
hood, and their mutual itnter-rela- 
tions; Love, its Laws, Power, &c. 
Send for specimen and Circulars with terms, 
Address NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa 


ASONIC.—W anted, on salary orcommission, Mem- 
bers of the Fraternity as Agents for the Unique 
and Splendid New Work. A rare chance... Send for de 


 gcriptive catalogue and terms. M. W. & Co., 
' Publishers of Masonic Works, 544 Broadway, N. Y. 


EXCELSIOR LINEN MARKER! 


And CARD PRINTER. Agents wanted. 
C. H. MORSE, Rochester, N. Y. 


“& GENTS and Saleemen.—Most fortunate chance to 
make money pleasantly, respectabiy, and surely. 
withoat fail Address, for Circulars, 
. TEMPLETON, 615 Broadway, N. Y. 


AGENTS WANTED.- 


For particulars, address AVERY BILL, Care Har- 
per £ Brothers, 331 Pear! St., New York. 


MON EY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Key- 
Check Satie. Catalogues, samples, and 
full particulars FR S. M. Spencer, Brattleboro, Vt. 


)MPLOYMENT for Males and Females. No money 
ired until goods are eold. Send stamp for 
agent circular. L. 30 Laight St, N. ¥. 


ry DAY to sell DORM AN ‘s LITTLE GEM 
Linen and Card Marker. Address U.S. M’r'e 
Co., % Ww ext Lombard St., Baltimore. 


Easily made with our Stencil 
and Key-Check Outfit. 
M [O Strarrorp M'r’e Cu., 66 Fulton St, 


FREE TO BOOK AGENTS. 


We will send a handsome Prospectus of our Vew JL 
lustrated Famil.: Bible, containing over 450 fine Scrip- 
ture Dlustrations, to any Book Agent, free of c . 
Address NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., Phila, 

125 A MONTH TO AGENTS, and all 
As wy id. We mean business. Ad- 
GRAY & CO., Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


Line THOUGHTS of Leading Thinkers. 
500 authors. A mine of gold. Elegant. S&ile rapid- 
ly. Agents, address J. R. & Lo., Pittsburgh, Pa 


ENeral Agents wanted in every City; also canvass- 
ing agents. C. P. Wixsiow & Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Harper's Magazine, One Year...... $4 00 
Wexekiy, One Year...... 400 


Hagree's Bazan, One Year...... 4 00 
Harrer’s Magazine, Harper's W eexcy, and 
Bazan, for one vear, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club.af Five 
Scusoripers at $4 00 eacht in one remittance ; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maecazine 24 cents a year, for the Wreaty or Bazan 
20 cents a vear, payable yearly, semi-yeariy, or quar- 
terly, at the office where receis ed. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Maeazinz, or 20 cents for 
the Werxkty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

Ip remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broruars is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss te 
the sender. 


ror Anvertisine in 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Harper's Weekly.— Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—?1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & ; BROTHERS, New York. } 
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“SOMETHING THAT WILL BLOW OVER.” 


WOOD BROTHERS CO, 


740 BROADWAY, New York. 


SEASONABLE STOCK OF 


FINE CARRIAGES, 
New Designs and Fashionable Styles. 
GLASS-FRONT LANDAUS, 
LANDAULETS, 
CART PHAETONS, 
TANDEMS, 


NEW AND ELEGANT STYLES OF 


PONY CARRIAGES, 


THE 
(ORIGINAL ) 


Contiental Life Insurance Co,, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


INCORPORATED, MAY, 1862. 


SAM'L E. ELMORE, President. JOHN S. RICE, Vice-President. 

FRANCIS 2. DOUGLASS, Seeretary. H. R. MORLEY, Actuary. 

The CONTLNENTAL cspecially commends itself, by its past experience 
and present mianagement, to those who desire to place thejr insurance in a 
conscrvative Chmpany, conducted on the principle of furnishing reliable and 
absolute tnsurence at a8 reasonable cost as is consistent with perfect security. 


t@~ 4 few first-class Agents wanted for unoccupied fields. 


THE 


WARLIK 3 TROUBLE BREWING in EUROPE 


Concerns us lesti, individually, than the intestine commotions to which each one 

. of us is liable at*this season of the year. Fortunately, all disturbances of the - 
} stomach, the bo sels, and the liver engendered by hot weather, sudden changes 

of temperature, unwholesome atmospheric conditions are speedily relieved 

by a dose or tw of 


Jz TARRANT’} EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 


which is nectar ,o the thirsty palate, and at the same time the finest of all ca- 
thartics, a healtk,’ul invigorant and stomachic, and invaluable as a means of pre- 
venting fever an congestion. The genuine article may be had of all druggists. 


Esta. 1S09. 
procu SAPOLIO 
4 MORGAN’S Cleans windows, scours knives and table-ware, 
SONS’ SABA removes stains and rust, and is the very best 
Viice, 20 PARK PLACE, N. Y. thing ever used for general howse cleaning. 
TAYLOR & CO., BANKERS, 
; grade alwa 
16 Wall St., New York, Municipal on Sea for sale b 
Buy Spanish RBank-Bills, Doubloons, Gold and Silver, THOS. P. ELLIS & CO. 
Government Bonds; Cash Prizes and fill Order; in Bonds 14 Pine Street, N. ¥. 


ROYAL HAVANA LOTTERY. ? 


RAILROAD" CHARLES W. 
BONDS HASSLER Vii. 
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MASONIC 
GOODS. 


SWORDS, BELTS, CHAPEAUX, 
GAUNTLETS, &e. 


Military and Theatrical Goods 


IN LARGE VARIETY. 
Send for Circular. 


SCHUYLER, HARTLEY, & GRAHAM, 


19 Ma‘azen Lane and 20 & 22 John St., N.Y. 
SEWING MACHINES. 


The sales of Sewing Machines in 1871, as reported, un- 
der oath, in 1872, to the owners of the Sew- 
ing-Machine patents, show that the 


SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


LAST YEAR BOLD 


181,260 Machines, 


Ninety per cent. of them being for Family use. 
THIS I8 OVER 


50,000 


More sewing machines than were sold by any other 
Company during the same period. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING (C0., 


34 Union Square, New York. 


WENTY-FOUR GLASSES of MINER- 
AL WATERS, Vichy, Kissingen, Carlsbad, 

Congress, Seltzers, &c., can be made at home by one 
box of Mattuews’s Crystats or MineraL WarTers. 
Properties of the different waters, by eminent physi- 
cians, and full directions with each box. 

Sold by druggists. 

A sample box sent free to any address on receipt of 
75 cents. JOHN MATTHEWS, 

First Ave., 26th and 27th Sts., New York. 
ORNAMENTAL 
WoopD Co. 
Brid rt, Conn., Manu- 
of Wood Sleeve- 
Buttons, Jewelry, Door- 
Knobs, Curtain Pins, Ro- 
settes, and a great variety 
¥of ornamentation from 
Natural Woods. Price, 
Sleev c-Buttons, single pair, 
75c. ; per dozen, $5. 
elry, Pin, Earrings, and 
Sleeve-Buttons to match, 

$5 per set. 


‘THE ONLY PEN TO MARK CLOTHES WITH! 
IBRIGGS MARKING PEN 
‘sui free, with Payson’s or Briggs’ Indelible Ink, for 
Address 


‘Scents. Traveling Agents wanted. 
F. H. STODDARD & CO., 63 Fulton St., New York. 


Metropolitan Hotel, 


an WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Congress Hall, 


CAPE MAY, N. J. 
J. F. CAKE, Proprietor. 


WIDMAYER & MERRICK 


CITY SURVEYORS 


39 NASSAU ST. 


p# YSICIANS and all will be pleased with the 


combined coils of Dr. Jerome Kidder's Improved 
Electro - Medical as ng which produce currents 
NUTRITION, and cure Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, 
YU N, and cure ver Com 
Nervous Debility, &c. For Brice-Llst address 
Da. JEROME KIDDER, 580 Union Place, 
Corner of 4th Ave. and 17th St., New York. 


WARD'S 


PERFECT FITTING 
SHIRTS. 


Self-Measure for Shirts. 
Printed Directions for Self- Measurement, List of 
Prices, and Drawings of different Styles of Shirts and 
Collars sent free every where. 


E. M. & WM. WARD, 


862 Broadway, cor. Union Square; 


ALSO, 
387 Broadway, New York. 
THEA-NECTAR, 


A Pure Chinese ‘Tea, 
The Beat Tea Imported. 
Warranted to Suit al) Tastes. 
‘ound.and Pound Pac only. 
80 and 60 Pound Boxes. 
For Sale, at Wholesale only, by 
The Gt. Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
New York City; P.O. Box 5506. - 


if your hair Is falling out, or 
growing thin, use one bottle 


KENNEDY'S HAIR TEA, 


a purely vegetable Hair Drese- 
ing. Sold every where. 


TIFFANY & CO, 


UNION SQUARE, N. Y,, 


SILVERSMITHS. 

Our extensive works, at 53 and 55 
Prince St., enable us to offer SIL- 
VERWARE of styles distinctly our 
own, and superior to those offered by 
the Trade generally. 

FORKS and SPOONS of entirely 
New Patterns at Fixed and Close 
Prices. 


SHIRTS. 
W. Johnston, 


260 GRAND STREET, New York, 


Also, Hosiery and Men's Furnishing Goods. Six supe- 
rior Dress Shirts made to measure, of Wameutta XX 
muslin, for $15 and upward, according to the linen. 
&#? Six fine Dress Shirts of Masonville Muslin for $12. 
Harri 


Six good arris 

To np residing outside of New York a good 
fit will be guaranteed by sending the following meas- 
urementsininches: Size of Collar worn; measure from 
centre of Shoulder along arm to Knuckle of small fin- 
ger; around Chest, Waist, and Wrist. State number 
of Plaits; if for Studs, Spirals, or Buttons; style of Cuff. 

&®~ The Trade supplied with Dress Shirts to Order. 


AND LAST A LIFETIME. 


For sale by all watchmakers. Sample sent by mail 
for 50 cents. J. 8. BIRCH, 37 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


URVEYING INSTRUMENTS, 


First Quality only, at Moderate Prices. 
Transit, $170; Level, $135; Six-inch Nonius 
- Surveyor’s Compass, $45. Every Instrument 
guaranteed. Price-Lixts sent free. 


LUNT & 
P. O. Box 1585. 


16 Burling Slip, N. Y. 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Endorsed by the leading Artists, Seminarians, and the 
Press, as the 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as easy as consistent 
With thorouzh workmanship 


WAREROOMS, 


Fifth Avenne, cor. 16th St. N. Y. 
ZRAVELERS 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
COMPANY, of Hartford,Conn. Cash As- 
sets, $2,000,000. Grants LIFE and EN- 
DOW MENT Policies, of all approved 
forms. Ample’ Security, Low Rates. 
Also insures against ACCIDENTS, 
causing death or total disability. Policies 
written by the year or month. Has paid 
$700 per day for Eight Years 
in benefits to policy-holders. 


THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


Blessing. 
A DOMESTIC 


Necessity. 
“WILL LAST A 
LIFETIME.” 


Address 


“DOMESTIC” 8. M. Co, 96 Chambers 8t, N. Y. 


 -FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


_ MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
Send for Price-List.} Baltimore, Mid. 


D OOLEY’ 
He EAST. Sts, 


POWDER 
TRY !T, SOLD BY GROCERS 


PORTABLE STEAM-ENGINES, 


With or without Wagons. Warranted equal to any. 
Circulars ; 


MOADLEY & 
‘Lawrence, Mass. 
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